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JASPER STREET. 


nnn 
BY AUGUST BELL. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HEN one lives for years 
upon years in the same 
neighborhood, and in the 
same house, there is no 
need of finding it monoto- 
nous; there are always 
changes occurring, events 
developing, and incidents 
happening in this little 
world of one street, always 
interesting, and sometimes 
absorbing. Our family have 
lived on Jasper street for 
twenty-five years, and the 
most of our neighbours have 
been long residents. All the 
dwellings on our side of the 
street are in a solid block, planned and built alike, 
and consisting of twelve houses; fine old houses with 
stone fronts, grass plots before them, themselves five 
stories high, and each has an observatory or cupola 
on the top. This bluck was built some thirty years 
ago by an ambitious man, asa speculation; it ruined 
him, but his successor has made money enough since 
then, renting these houses to wealthy families who 
pay high prices, are perfectly contented, and seldom 
care to remove. There are the Leroys next us, then 
the Haliburtons, the Davies, and so on, all fine old 
families, as a general thing, to the end of the block, 
though there are afew among us whose merit lies 
only in their wealth, and not at allin their genea- 
logical trees. The other side of the street is very 
much the same, and our neighborhood is quite a social 
one, we all visit each other, flatter cach other, talk 
gossip in a dignitied way, and can make up a delight- 
ful party at any time without sending a single invita- 
tion beyond Jasper street. 

My Uncle Harvey has always lived four doors from 
us on the left, but a year ago he concluded to take his 
family to Europe for an indefinite period, to educate 
his boys there, and learn foreign manners and cus- 
toms more thoroughly than the guide-books teach. 
At his departure he-left his house in the hands of an 
agent to be let all furnished, if any unexceptionable 
family without small children applied. So the ob- 
noxivus words “To Let,’”’ were placarded in the par- 
lor window, and an advertisements put in the paper. 
Applications were many, and we were allon the qui 
vive, wondering who our new neighbors were to be; 
but the agent seemed suited with none for a long 
time. A day came, however, when the card was ta- 
ken from the window, and we heard that an aristo- 
cratic family from the South, wishing to pass some 
time in our city, had hired the house for a year. All 
that could be learned about them was trom the agent, 
and he could only tell that their name was Dufour, 
that the family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Dufour, 
their daughter and niece, and ason. The agent had 
called on the family to made some personal inquiries 
which should prove them the unexceptionable ten- 
ants he was in search of, but the ladies had so charm- 
ed him by their wit and beauty, that he went away 
perfectly satisfied, ashamed of himself for his first 
hesitation. This was all we could discover, and we 
were in a state of flutter and expectancy, hoping the 
young people might be an addition to our society. 

They came at last, came very quietly, one evening, 
in a carriage, and took possession. We saw the cur- 
tains drawn, the gleaming lights, and once more our 
handsome block seemed complete. My mother and 
sister, and their lady coadjutors on the street, all 
hastened to call on the new family, to welcome them 





came away Dufour devotees; the mother, they said, 
was so youthful and entertaining, with quite a French 
ease and gayety of manner. And Miss Dufour was so 
queenly and elegant, and had such a fascinating way 
of lifting her long eyelashes, very slowly from her 
beautiful eyes, before she spoke to you. And the 
niece, Miss Lucy Dufour, was such a fragile, interest- 
ing, sweet little creature. Then, the ladies being 
done with, our clique reviewed the gentlemen, and 
decided that no one could surpass Mr. Dufour in 
courtly grace and high breeding of the old school; 
and, as for his son Mortimer, ah! there was a chance, 
indeed, for our young ladies to set their caps, or their 
Derby hats, if they chose—he was so handsome, so 
well-informed, and his manner so unexceptionable, 


an Apollo at command. 

The ladies having gone ahead and surveyed the 
field, the gentlemen naturally became anxious to fol- 
low. Three or four of us managed to get acquainted 
with Mortimer Dufour, and found him a capital hand 
at billiards and whist, with a fund of good stories and 
worldly knowledge which he dispensed liberally, in 
an off-hand, “Steerforth” fashion that won us over 
completely. Decidedly, the star of Dufour was in the 
ascendant. 

A few days after the house was taken, I met the 
two young ladies coming from their door, one tall and 
fair, haughtily lovely, and holding her parasol with a 
decidedly aristocratic hand; the other had adelicate, 
pure face, shaded by dark hair; she was not as tall, 
nor as quecnly,but there was something inexpressibly 
pleasing in her whole appearance. This last was the 
niece, an orphan, probably, as she wore deep 
mourning. 

So great was the favor with which the new comers 
were received, that it was soon proposed by some of 
the leaders in Jasper street, that it would be only 
proper to give a little series of parties in their honor, 
and Mrs. Haliburton claimed the privilege of the first. 
Great was the delight among the sons and daughters 
of the patriarchs of Jasper street, at the prospect, 
and we soon heard that the Dufours were equally 
pleased, and seemed inclined to be very sociable. 

My sister Nell, who always loved a party dearly, to 
use her own words, asked me, as a brother of good 
taste, what her dress should be. 

“ For I want to make a good impression, you know, 
John, and Miss Dufour will look elegantly, I am 
certain.” 

“Wear something pale blue and filmy, Nell, and 
your pearls, then I shall be satisfied with you.” 

“T will,” said Nell, dutifully. “ What do you sup- 
pose Miss Dufour will. wear?” 

“Some becoming color and precious stones,” I an- 
swered, oracularly. 

“And what will Miss Lucy wear?” Nell asked, 
laughing. 

“White or black, of course, as she is in mourning, 
and no ornaments, at all.” 

“O John, John, for a great heroic-looking man 
like you, you have a wonderful knowledge of the 
proprieties of dress!” 

I bore my honors meekly, being more intent on my 
cigar and the rings of smoke which I sent circling 
through each other, than on my little sister’s inquir- 
ing mind. Meanwhile, I pursued certain bachelor 
reveries of my own, such as come and go with no 
pain, and no regret, faint and fleeting as smoke- 
wreaths, with small care for the coming gayety, un- 
less, indeed, it might be worth while to catch a 
glimpse of the graceful form of that orphan niece. 
Mrs. Haliburton sent in to borrow some of our sil- 
ver for her supper-table,and my mother brought 
from her private closet her baskets and spoons, 
marked with the crest of ovr old English ancestors, 
“They will hardly match Mrs. Haliburton’s mag- 
nificent service,” said my mother, complacently, “but 
I think they carry an air of their own.” And she 
wrapped them anu packed them in the basket for the 
servant to carry. 

I was standing at the window, and, as he went down 





heartily, and criticise them mentally. One and all 





an Apollo, in short, with all the arts and sciences of |- 


the next instant our own man Jacob, called after him 
to ‘be off, for a prying fellow,” and to ‘* mind his 
own business.” 

At about nine o’clock, of the eventful evening, the 
guests began to arrive at the Haliburtons’ door, and 
a line of carriages formed outside, a goodly share of 
them belonging to Jasper street. Ours joined them, 
in due time, for my sister never could have walked to 
a party, albeit only two doors distant. 

When I met Nell, as she came from the dressing- 
room,I gave her a pinch of approval, for she was 
looking very bright and very pretty, but she did not 
notice it in her eagerness to tell me that the Dufours 
could not yet have arrived, as she had recognized 
every cloud and cloak in the room. 

In a moment more we were treading our way 
toward our stately hostess, and that first duty over, I 
lost Nell, almost directly, at the claim of some gallant 
promenader, and was, myself, glancing covertly 
about in search of Miss Leroy, or some other favorite, 
when Gus Milne, who lived nearly opposite us on 
Jasper street, came up and laid his hand on my 
shoulder. e 

“ Looking for the new stars, old fellow? They’re 
not risen yet,” he said. 

“ Anything for an excitement, our society was get- 
ting stagnant. Do you know them, Milne?” 

“Slightly; that isto say, I have met them once or 
twice. I am very much interested in Miss Dufour; 
she has a style of beauty and character worth study- 
ing. Is your sister here?” 

“Yes, in the giddy throng somewhere. How well 
Miss Leroy looks to-night.” 

She always does. Life’s a bubble, John.” 

“Why? Because Miss Leroy looks well?” 

“No, but because that’s the best you think of say- 
ing ofher. Ah! there are the Dufours.” 

At that very moment they were entering the par- 
lors. The stately father, the pretty and vivacious 
mother;and then Mortimer with his sister and cousin. 
Presently, these latter came our way, and Gus bowed 
very low to the ladies, who stopped because Mortimer 
did, and then I had my introduction to the new stars. 
Miss Dufour raised her magnificent eyes, full of 
charms and spells, slowly to mine, and I might have 
adored her at once, but the pure, sweet face at her 
side saved me. Miss Lucy Dufour seemed a little 
anxious and constrained, as she addressed us, and 
Gus Milne was unkind enough to notice it. 

“YT am afraid you are not enjoying yourself,” he 
said, to her. 

Lucy has met with a little mishap this evening, 
that’s all,” said her cousin, answering for her. 

“What's that? Lucy met a mishap?” asked Mor- 
timer, instantly. 

“Ono!” said Lucy. 

“Yes, my dear, you have, and I confess I feel a lit- 
tle annoyed about it,myself,” exclaimed Miss Dufour, 
with earnestness and a clouding brow. 

“TIT am curious. Can 1 help you?” asked Gus 
Milne, looking from one face to the other. 

“ShallI tell him, Lucy?” . ‘ 

“O no, you make me so ashamed,” I heard Lucy 
whisper, to her cousin. $ 
“Nonsense, Lucy! What is it, Estelle?’ I am cu- 
rious, too,” interrupted young Dufour. 

“Why, Mortimer, don’t you see that Lucy does not 
wear her pear! pin to-night?” 

Three pairs of eyes were immediately directed 
towards Miss Lucy’s slender, white neck, where her 
black dress was relieved only by an edge of dainty 
lace, with no ornaments. She was confused, and 
wished to change the subject,but Mortimer exclaimed : 
“ Have you lost your pin? Never mind, you shall 
have another.” 

“ But this her mother gave her,”’ said Miss Dufour, 
softly; “it is really very annoying. There were so 
many in the dressing-room with us that some one 
may have swept itdown from the table. I called 
Lucy to put the fluwers in my hair, and when she 
turned again the pin was gone. It is a disagreeable 
thing to mention, and I don’t like to tell Mrs. Hali- 





the steps, I saw him peep under the basket cover; 


Lucy Dufour blushed painfully. 


Milne, quietly. 


ing glance. 


the rooms?” 


to a young exquisite introduced by her uncle. 


a little flushed and weary. 


can find some sofa corner for you.” 


per street parlor. 
ways rather apt to be dazzled. 


answered. 


her eyes which puzzled me. 


in her. See, he is watching her now, 
she quite likes it.” 


family, where one would like to call now and then. 


ed the festivities to a much later hour. 


words of farewell to our most intimate friends, we, 
also, came away, and for us the party was over. 


CHAPYER II. 


late hour, all along Jasper strevi; mine were open, 
however, and I sat at my window with the newspaper 
and a cigar, now and then looking out as I heard 





burton. She might think I suspected unfuir play.” 


some door close to see what neighbor was starting 


“Were any of the servants near?” asked Gus 


“One or two of the maids were helping the ladies. 
I saw one of them an instant after at the door,speak- 
ing to that odd footman who brought us our invita- 
tions. But, pray, don’t mention it—this is a singular 
conversation for a party, and our first, Mr. Harvey.” 
And the queenly girl favored me with another thrill- 


“You will probably find it again,” said Gus; 
“meanwhile, Miss Dutou:, wont you substitute me 
for your brother, and allow me to escort you through 


At that moment, Mr. Davies, coming up, paused 
to speak to Mortimer Dufour, and I profited by this 
diversion, toask Miss Lucy to promenade with me, 
So Gus and I walked off with our prizes, quite con- 
scious that all our friends envied us. However, when 
the dancing began, our monopoly was broken up, and 
I, presently, saw the queenly Stella swept off in the 
“ deux temps,” away from Gus, while I lost Miss Lucy 


Presently, my little sister Nell came softly up to 
me, and slipped her hand in my arm. She had just 
finished a waltz with Mortimer Dufour, and looked 


*“‘Don’t you want to rest, little one?” Isaid. “1 


But Nell said no, she would rather walk about with 
me awhile. By-and-by, we came into the neighbor- 
hood of Miss Dufuur who was holding sway over a 
little court of her own in an interval of her dancing. 
Admiration seemed to be her native air, and she, 
certainly, looked every inch a belle in her gold-color- 
ed silk and diamonds. She ought to have been at one 
of Alexandra’s receptions, instead of in even a Jas- 


** How lovely she is!’? whispered Nell, who was al- 
“Not half so lovely, as the little cousin in black,” I 


“O John! But don’t you think Gus Milne admires 
her very much?” Nell asked, with a troubled look in 


“TJ don’t know, Nell, he seems very much interested 
I don’t think 


For certainly Miss Dufour frowned, though almost 
imperceptibly, when she met his steady glance, but, 
the next instant she sunimoned him gayly to her 
side, and Nell led me off into another quarter. Up 
and down the bright pageant of silk and tulle swayed 
and fluttered, and the lova Lum of conversation, the 
music of the band, and the perfume of flowers made 
it a true gala evening. When the supper hour ar- 
rived, the table under the superintendence of 
“ Jenkins” was certainly a fine affair,and there was 
such a profusion of massive plate with the Halibur- 
ton’s impress, that I wondered what necessity there 
had been for borrowing any of ours. Miss Dufour and 
her cousin were at the further end of the table from 
me, but I had the pleasure of helping madame to 
pickled oysters, and received a very gracious smile in 
return. I lingered near her a little while, for she was 
certainly more fascinating than many a younger lady 
of my acquaintance, and, besides, it is always pleas- 
ant to find one’s self agreeatic to the heads of the 


The Dufours ordered their carriage very soon after 
supper, though some of our gayer neighbors prolong- 
But Nell 
looked tired, and I was uninterested, so, with a few 


NExT morning the window blinds were closed toa 
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down town to business. And I amused myself by 
wondering at just what a moment Miss Dufour, with 
her languid stateliness, would ring fur her first cup 
of coffee, and whether her cousin had the sea-shell 
pink in her cheeks, yet. Suddenly a carriage drove 
up to the Haliburtons’ door, and Mr. Haliburton 
himself sprang from it, followed by a quiet, unim- 
pressive gentleman, who I happened to know was the 
chief of police. Mortimer Dufour who was just com- 
ing down his steps, lightly swinging his slender, dog- 
headed cane, stopped. as if surprised. Mr. Halibur- 
ton spoke to him hurriedly, and all three then went 
into the house. I began to be decidedly interested, 
and watched for their re-appearance with a good deal 
of curiosity, but, when next the door opened it was 
Mrs. Haliburton who came out, with a shawl wrapped 
carelessly about her, and in a moment she was hur- 
riedly mounting our steps. I ran down to the door 
myself and admitted her. There was trouble and 
perplexity in her face. 

* Good morning, Mrs. Haliburton,” I said. 

“© Mr. Harvey, is it you? Will you tell your 
mother I would like to see her for a moment.” 

“Certainly. Walk in, Mrs. Haliburton.” And as 
she entered the parlor my mother came down the 
stairs. S 

“OMrfs. Harvey!” exclaimed our neighbor. “ How 
can I tell you!’ But I hope we may yet get them 
back. Your beautiful baskets!” 

J admired my mother for her well-bred composure 
at that moment, for I knew that in spirit she turned 
pale and trembled for her silver, but outwardly she 
showed no sign. 

“Why, what is it, Mrs. Haliburton?” she asked, 
quietly. 

“We are robbed! robbed! Such a thing has never 
happened before on Jasper street! The butler con- 
fesses he -was so sleepy last night that he may have 
forgotten to lock the safe. It was almost morning 
when we retired, and too late to see to things, of 
course; but, as soon as I came down to breakfast, I 
ordered the maids to bring out all the silver, count 
it, and polish it with the chamois-skin, and then I 











meant to return your baskets at once. In a moment 
I heard Julie scream, and, then, the butler came in 
as white as a sheet, to say that every piece was gone. 
Some thief chose last night, because of the party, no 
doubt, and all my beautiful plate is gone, all my wed- 
ding presents, and the service my dear father gave 
me!” And she almost sobbed, but managed to add, 
And O, Mrs. Harvey, I am so distressed about your 
baskets!” 

**My loss is nothing to yours,” said my mother, 
“and, perhaps, the thief can be found. Have you 
done anything about it?” 

“Yes, the chief of the police is there now, examin- 
ing everything; the servants are all in confusion. 
Mr. Haliburton is giving him a list of articles, and 
wouldn’t you like to go back with me, Mrs. Harvey, 
to describe your baskets particularly to him? He 
wants every possible clue. You come, too, John— 
young Dufour is there. 1’m atraid he will think he 
has stumbled into a dangerous neighborhood!” 

At that moment Nell glided in, in her blue morn- 
ing-dress, looking very sweet and pretty despite last 
night’s dissipation. Nell, though a little spoiled by 
society, was naturally one of those darlings who are 
made for home delights. She looked amazed at sight 
of Mrs. Haliburton, but when she had heard the 
whole story her wonder and excitement knew no 
bounds. 

“ Let’s go right over!” she exclaimed. ‘May we 
all go, Mrs. Haliburton? I never was so close to a 
tragedy in my life, and maybe we can discover some- 
thing.” 

So we all went from our house to the Haliburtons’, 
and there in a closet opening from the dining-room 
stood the rifled safe, with the chief of police and two 
or three gentlemen standing around. Mr. Dufour 
came at once to Nell’s side. . 

“ Bad affair, this,” he said, indolently. ‘ How did 
you enjoy the party last night? You look ten times 
better than Stella, she’s yellow and white to-day.” 

“The party was splendid,” replied Nell; ‘but 
isn’t it dreadful to think of this robber! Why, he 
may have crept in and hid himself away somewhere, 
while we were here, for all we know!” 

Mr. Kennedy, of the police, glanced towards her 
when she said that. “No doubt he did, miss, for, as 
yet, we have found no lock tampered with, no win- 
dow broken, no evidence of house-breaking at all, 
except the loss of the silver.” 

“ How did he get out, then?’’ asked Nell. 
“QO, he could easily do that, by quietly opening one 
of the windows leading to the veranda, and lowering 
it again after he was out. One of the windows, I 
notice, is left unfastened at the top.” 
‘“* Why,” said Mrs. Haliburton, “ I thought I turned 
the fastening over each one. I certainly meant to do 
it, at the same time I put out the lights. Can it be 
that I left one unsecured?” 
“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Kennedy; “or, perhaps, the 
thief was already inside, and took that way to get 
out. Or, perhaps,” he added, slowly, ‘lhe may be 
still in the house.” 
Mrs. Haliburton and Nell shrieked, and Mortimer 
Dufour snapped his cane in two by some sudden 
movement. 
**Pon honor, Kennedy, you startle us. Suppose 
we institute a search. I’ll go get my revolver.” 
* No occasion,” said Mr. Kennedy, ‘I prefer to go 
accompanied by Mr. Haliburton alone.” 
So they left us all in the dining-room, and were 
gone twenty minutes, while we talked and con- 





read, to sharpen my perceptive faculties, and I looked 
all about for finger-mark or foot-print, or sign of any 


kind, but all in vain. 
«O,” exclaimed Nell, “ what’s under my foot? A 
bit of cigar, as true as you live! Could that be the 
robber’s?” 
Young Dufour laughed, and took it from her hand. 
“That’s no clue,” he said, ‘‘oneof the guests may 
have dropped it, and, anyway, what’s a cigar?” So 
he twirled it carelessly in his fingers, and in an ab- 
sent-minded way at last put it in his pocket. 
When Mr. Haliburton and Kennedy came batk, 
they had nothing to report. Mr. Kennedy stated 
that he should notify all his police force to be on the 
watch for suspicious persons, and he should give no- 
tice t¢ all pawnbrokers and silversmiths, of the de- 
scription of plate, and, also, set two or three regular 
detectives on the look-out. 
“My ambition is aroused,” he said, laughing, ‘ the 
harder the case the more it stimulates me; we'll have 
*em yet, as sure as my name’s Kennedy, though it 
may be six months first. The thieves will lie low a 
little while, I fancy, now.” 
“JT found a bit of cigar, sir,” said Nell, boldly; “is 
that of any use?” 
“Will you let me see it, miss?” asked the chief, 
respectfully. 
* Where is it? O, Mr. Dufour, I saw you drop it in 
your pocket. Give it to him, please.” 
So Mr. Dufour handed it over to Kennedy, who 
looked at it slightingly. 
“ It isa pretty good cigar, I judge, one of the square 
pressed kind, but it wont help us about the thief, as 
far as I can see.” And, rather than throw it on the 
floor, he put it in his pocket. 
“Harvey,” whispered Dufour, to me, hurriedly, 
“would you mention Lucy’s pearl pin? You heard 
her say she lost it here last evening.” 
““What’s that about a pearl pin?” asked Mr. 
Haliburton. 
So Dufour told him, and I confirmed the story. 
Miss Lucy had lost her pin in the dressing-room—it 
was one she valued for her mother’s sake. 
“Why didn’t she tell me?” exclaimed Mrs. Hali- 
burton, in a vexed tone. “I wouldn’t have had it 
happen for the world. We might have found it. 
Perhaps it is on the floor, now.” Soshe and Nell 
went up to search for it, but in vain. 
“Were there any suspicious circumstances about 
it?” asked Kennedy, of Mortimer Dufour. 
“ Well, I hardly know. Young ladies are so fanci- 
ful; but she mentioned seeing one of the maids talk- 
ing with the butler at the door, an instant after.” 
Now it was Stella, not Lucy, who mentioned that, 
but it hardly deserved correction, only, as Lucy had 
been so delicately reserved about the whole affair, it 
s:emed too bad to Quote her as the accusing one. 
**I suppose you trust your servants?” said Ken- 
nedy, to Mr. Haliburton. 
“ Why, yes, I think so. We never have had reason 
to doubt them. The butler has not been with us 
long.” 
“‘He’s a curious fellow,” I said, laughing; ‘‘our 
Jacob rated him soundly, for peeping into the bas- 
ket, when he came for our silver, yesterday.” 
“ Peeped into the basket, did he?” said Kennedy; 
** what a naughty fellow!” 
«I don’t like his eyes,” remarked Dufour. 
“ Keep watch of him,” said Kennedy. ‘ All of you 
keep your eyes open, and report to me if anything is 
observed.” 
And, then, taking his hat and bidding us good- 
morning, this king of detectives left us, more impress- 
ed by his reputation than by his personal presence. 
By this time all Jasper street was in excitement, 
for the story had spread, and neighbor after neighbor 
came in to condole, and wonder, and suggest. So I 
gave my arm to my mother, and beckoned to Nell, 
and we weut home again. But, before we reached 
the door, we met Miss Lucy Dufour on the pavement, 
with a pale, terror-stricken look in her face, which 
went straight to my heart. 
“What is it! Has there, really, been a robbery?” 
she inquired, as soon as we had exchanged greetings. 
Nell told her the story in the most impressive man- 
ner, finishing with, ‘ Jsn’t it dreadful! And we don’t 
know but the same rubber has your pin. Your Cousin 
Mortimer says he shouldun’t wonder.” 
*O, I hope not, I hope not!” she said, in an anx- 
ious way. * 1am so sorry about the Haliburtons.” 
“ Lucy, Lucy!” called Mortimer Dufour, and Lucy 
left us, hurriedly. 
“ That is a remarkably graceful and pleasing young 
lady,” said my mother, ‘‘ though she hasu’t quite the 
manner of her cousin.” 
But, since then, I have thought that the charm of 
the tamily was principally the charm of novelty, for 
upon acquatntance, Mortimer Dufour did not seem to 
me half so sensible, or of so fine a character as Gus 
Milne, and in nowixe superior to the rest of our young 
gentlemen. As for Miss Stella she was beautiful, 
exceedingly, but, consider, of what a ‘ rose-bud gar- 
den of girls” every town can boast! Miss Lucy—ah! 
she was lovely, indeed, and when I thought of her up 
went the Dufour star in the ascendant again. Com- 
mend me for an inconsistent bachelor! 





CHAPTER III. 

JASPER STREET was horror-stricken to find that 
robbers dared invade its patrician precincts. In every 
house the affair was talked over, day after day, and 


ways ready under his pillow, and he took occasion to 
tell of it at all times and places, for he said, ‘‘ There’s 
no knowing when these fellows may be around us, 
making errands to us, and talking with us, without 
our suspecting them, so I’ll let every one understand 
where to come to be shot!” 

Meanwhile, officer Kennedy reported nothing, but 
told us he was at work. Many suspected some of the 
servants, arid thought that the evil-eyed butler of the 
Haliburtons should be taken im custody, but officer 
Kennedy said, “* No, not yet.” F 

In the impossibility of doing anything, and in the 
growing security we felt as the weeks went by, the 
great robbery gradually dropped out of conversation, 
and society went its wonted ways once more. The 
Davies began to talk of taking their turn in giving the 
Dufours a party, and Nell was urging our mother to 
promise the next, when the Dufours took us all by 
surprise by issuing invitations themselves. Their 
party was a magnificent affair, but, before giving an 
account of it I should mention a few circumstances 
which occurred in the same week, previous to it. 


The latest bit of gossip had been the very devoted 
attention of Gus Milne to Stella Dufuur; he was soon 
far ahead of all the many gvho dared admire her, he 
became her escort to places of amusement, he might 
be seen promenading with her along shady avenues, 
and Miss Dufour for her part often invited him toa 
seat in her pretty pony-carriage, and grew more and 
more captivating as she gradually laid aside a little of 
her dignity, till, at last, the Milne and Dufour friend- 
ship passed into a proverb among us. I sometimes 
thought that Mr. and Mrs. Dufour disapproved of 
this intimacy, certainly they threw a shade of reserve 
and coldness into their manner whenever they met 
Gus, while to me and to others they were most gra- 
cious. 1 called at the house pretty frequently, and 
had usually an hour’s chat with madame, and, per- 
haps, one of five minutes with Lucy, and considered 
the latter privilege cheaply purchased. 
The party was to be on Friday evening. The 
Wednesday previous, as I came home early from busi- 
ness, I saw Gus Milne at his window smoking his af- 
ternoon cigar. He thréw down his door-key to me 
for an invitation, which I took and ran up stairs to 
his room where we jvined in a friendly smoke. Be- 
tween the whiffs, I asked him what he was going to 
do in the evening. 
“Take Miss Dufour to the concert,” he said. 
“ Have you found your ideal in her, Gus?” 
“Well,” he answered, carelessly, ‘‘I don’t mind 
telling you, Jack, that 1 have not found my ideal, at 
least, not in Miss Dufour.” : 
“ But the world says—” 
“* My dear boy,” he interrupted, ‘‘ you and I know 
the world of old.” 
I was silent for the space of three pufis, and then 
said: 
“ All right, Gus, only I didn’t know you were a 
flirt, and I don’t see what makes you monopolize our 
new beauty so.” 
‘“‘No, Jack, I’m not a flirt, though, I suppose, 
every one thinks so. I have my motives. AsI told 
you, once, 1 find a great deal to study in Miss 
Dufour.” 
“Her dark eyes certainly have impenetrable 
depths, but isn’t that a fashion that a belle’s eyes 
often learn?” 
“I mean to find out. Jack, help yourself to an- 
other cigar.” 
“No, thank you,” said I, rising, ‘‘I must be off, 
now. Glad you’re not in love, Gus. Nell said she 
thought you must be almost engaged, but girls are 
always fancying.” 
“Your sister! Has- she spoken of it? Then the 
farce shall end before long. Good-by, Jack,” he 
called after me, as I was closing the door. 
Since Miss Dufour would be at the concert, J deter- 
mined to call on her Cqusin Lucy that evening, hop- 
ing I might see her alone. And so Idid. My heart 
leaped at the sound of her light step on the stairs, and 
her sweet, timid smile made me happier than a king. 
Besides the inexpressible charm of her manner, there 
was always a touch of sadness in her voice, in the 
curve of her lips, and s:metimes her eyes wore a look 
of actual terrur which troubled me, and 1 longed for 
the right to take her to my heart, and defend her 
from every possibl pin 
This evening she was in a gayer mood than I had 
ever seen her, perhaps, because no aunt or cousin was 
there to keep her in the background. We wandered 
up and down the parlors looking at my uncle’s choice 
paintings which were still hanging on the walls. We 
paused befure one 0.d English picture of ‘‘ ye fayre 
Rosamonde,” which Lucy said reminded her-of her 
mother. It reminded me of Lucy herself, the same 
sweet, timid, half-bewildered face. 
“ How long is it since your mother died?” I asked. 
_ ‘My father and mother were lost at sea, a year 
ago,” she said, with the pathos of utter loneliness in 
her voice. 
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the untimely entrance of Madame Dufour, who had 


just returned from an evening call, 


That was a wonderful lady, plump, petite, with a 


keen, bright eye and smiling lip—she did not look @ 


day over thirty. She always seemed tu consider the 

calls of gentlemen at the house, as intended for her- 

self, a fallacy which her daughter scorned, but to 

whic Lucy submitted. 

“ Why, Mr. Harvey! how sorry I am not to have 

been here when you first came, but, really, Mrs. Da- 

vies was so very agreeable, and she was showing me 

the new arrangement of her rooms up stairs, always 

a temptation to ladies, you know. Lucy, cherie, do 

take this hat of mine up to my room.” 

The shawl she did not send with the hat; it wasof 
black lace, and looked very Spanish and effective, 

held in place by her little white hand. Lucy quietly 

took her aunt’s hat, and left the room. 

“1m afraid you’ve had a dull time, with only Lucy, 

Mr. Harvey. No? You found her interesting, then? 

I am 80 glad the poor girl does find a friend now and 

then, for, really, sometimes I feel quite anxious about 

her. So morbid, so fanciful. I am sometimes afraid 

she inherits a tendency to insanity from her mother’s 

family.” 

“JT should never suspect such a thing!” I exclaim- 

ed, warmly. “Just think how recent, and how 

dreadful the loss of her parents is. I feel a great 
sympathy for her, Mrs. Dufour.” 

“Ah?” she said, with one of her keen, smiling 
glances, “so Lucy has been telling you her history? 

Was it very exciting?” 

“ Hardly that,” I answered, coldly. ‘I only know 
that she is a sorrowful orphan.” 

Lucy returned to the parlor then, and the conver- 
sation went on in the usual style of my previous calls. 

I left soon after, with an aw revoir till the party. 

It proved, however, that I met them again before 
that time, for, the next morning, a letter arrived to 
us from my uncle, in Europe, requesting certain arti- 
cles to be carefully boxed up and forwarded to him. 
He had thought before going that he might, possibly, 
want these things sent to him, and, with that view, 
had collected them all in one room in his house to 
which he directed us. It was a back room on the 
third floor. As we were to send the things by Satur- 
day’s steamer, my father thought we had better get 
them at once, to have them boxed, and, besides, on 
Friday the Dufours would be busy with preparations 
for the party. So he and I called there Thursday 
forenoon on this business. Just as we reached the 
foot of the steps, Mr. Davies -ushed up to us excited- 
ly, exclaiming: 

“We're not quit of those burglars, yet! If you'll 
believe it, all our silver is gone this morning, and my 
wife’s watch and jewelry-case. It is abominable. It 
must be stopped.” 

We stwod almost aghast. 

“‘ Have you seen the police?” asked my father. 

“ Yes, and Kennedy’s coming up in an hour, but 
what good is Kennedy? He hasn’t found out the 
first thing about the Haliburtons’ affair. He shakes 
his head and says, ‘ wait,’ but it’s fine telling a man 
to wait when his property is going, and he may be 
killed himself, next thing!” 

We agreed that it must be stopped, but what coull 
be done? As before, no trace could be found of en- 
trance or out-going, except that the fastening above 
one of the lower windows was not secured. Mr. Da- 
vies said he remembered perfectly well securing it 
the night before. 1t certainly seemed as if the robber 
must have entered the house during the day, secret- 
ing himself till night, and, then, collecting his booty, 
have been met by accomplices outside,and so have got 
off between the policeman’s rounds. The policeman 
passed through our street every twenty minutes. 

“Yes, the villain must have been in the house!” 
exclaimed Mr. Davies, “and I’m mistaken if Hali- 
burton’s butler doesn’t know more than we about it. 
1 don’t like that man’s face.” . 

Atthat moment Gus Milne joined us, and after 
hearing the story, said, with decision: 

« This is too outrageous. I shall speak to Kennedy 
about it myself; perhaps he wont object to a little 
help trom a lawyer’s brain. We’ll find them out yet, 
Mr. Davies.” 

“T hope 80,” said Davies, with very little hope in 
his voice. 

“There’s Kennedy, now. Come, let’s go in with 
him,” said Gus. But father and I, remembering our 
errand, told them we would join them as soon as 
possible. 

So we went up the steps to Mr. Dufour’s house, and 
asked to see him or his wife. Madame came down to 
us, and my father told her the contents of the letter, 
and said it she had no objection we would go up at 
once to that room for the articles my uncle wished. 

“Certainly, certainly,” she said, with vivacity; “I 
will go up with you myself.” 

And so we ascended the broad stairway. I ventur- 





I bad not realiz d her bereavement was so recent. 


to say. 
rep:ie 1, ignoring the fortu.e of it. 


I shall be of age, then.” 
* You willleave him?” I inquired, surprised. 


my own, I want to leave this place.” 





locks repaired, and new bults added, and careful 
householders went the rounds nightly, at burglarious 





jecturej, and tried to make brilliant suggestions. I 
tried to remen:ber all the detective stories [ had ever 





‘hours, to see it the windows were fastened down. 
Mec. Dufour announced that his revolvers were al- 


showed determination. 





ed to ask her how the young ladies were this morn- 
| ing, and she graciously told me that Stella was very 


* How fortunate that you could find a home at) well, and bright as the day, but Lucy was “ very 
once with your uncle,” I said, hardly knowing what | miserable—almost sick, poor thing!” 


When we 
reached the back room on the third floor, she stepped 


“I have been with my uncle eight months,” she ahead of us to open the door, bat it was locked. 
“ He is my legal | 
gaardian. In two months more I shall leave him, tur; this? Mortimer, Mortimer!” 


“ How vexatious!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Who has done 


At the call, the young gentleman appeared from 
his room, bade us a pleasant good-morning, and then 


“ Yes, Lwant to be independent, 1 want a life of | asked madame what he could do for her. 


“Why, Mortimer,” said his mother, glancing at 


She said these words with a gentle vigor that | him, “ here are Mr. Harvey and his son, come to get 


some things from this room for the Mr. Harvey. who 


“Don’t go, dear Lucy,” I began, but ‘the pleas I | is in Europe, and here I find the door locked. Do you 
would have urged were, for that hour, silenced by | know where the key is?” 
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“Only wait a little, gentlemen,” he said. 
When he went at last, Gus Milne made 
laughing excuse to accompan 
away together. Jasper street was evid 
ently be 
ing an unsafe locality; our haughty people aie 
an ad their heads together, to invent sum: 
e€ these mysterious robbers. : 
bolts did not keep away. forgo 
That afternoon, as Gus Milne and I sat at ou 
spective windows, saluting each other with clou: 

















“No, mamma, unless the governor has 
he got yesterday for Cousin Harold, and hy 


he must have the key.” 
“T should not be surprised,” ‘ 

»” said Mrs, 
turning to us. “My husband has been pg: 
number of articles for a cousin of ours, & pro 
chemistry in W—, and be intends packin, 


where Professor Dufour wil! meet h 

im, and 
the trunk. There are some chemicals amon 
which might be dangerous if meddled with, 
my husband has locked the door, and he bh 
away down in the city, Could 
turn, Mr. Harvey?” ees 

“O, certainly,” said m 
y father, politely; 

quite willing to wait until your husband me rm 
his troublesome charge from the room. Thes 


does not sail until Saturday, bu 
pracy, y, but I.thought I 
occupied.” 


“O, that makes no difference. 
morning, if that is agreeable, by ate 
vexed to cause you the delay, however,” : 
o.) = fae ners ee it made no difference, an. 
© were to 
husband the next ae” tage neg 
“Ono,” she said; “he wil 
could not, I should never let “snp Pare 
So we made our adieux, and left the house 
there, we proceeded to Davies's, where a comp. 
neighbors were already assembled. Kenned 
twinkling eyes, and very grave manner, was nf 
ing everything, as he did at the Haliburton. 
would give no opinin at all. 











coe and presently his servants, 
effort, lifted a trunk down the si 
raise it up behind the carriage. re Sion, ) 
the pavement, waving a smiling farewell to his 
and ‘daughter. Suddenty one of the men let his hb 
slip, and the corner of the trunk tell heavily on 
flagstone. Mr. Dufour sprang forward with an 
clamation, and reproved the man for his careless: 
He should have told them beforehand, that t 
were explosive chemicals in it. At length all 
ready, and he entered the carriage and drove av. 
Soon after, I went over to his house, and obtai 
very readily the articles for which Uncle Harve 
sent. a 
The next evening, the Dufou 
all Jasper street was in attendance. There is 
such another night in my memory—so fall of lux: 
charm, and magnificence. The chandeliers seer 
to shed a softer light than elsewhere; the air \ 
laden with the perfume of flowers, which were | 
pee Ay every corner of the house 
urned, there lurked some su 
Small pages, fancifully dressed, ae astern’. 
dressing-rooms, in which mimic foun 
brillant guess 
rilliant guests on every side. Our 
if she had drank the elixir of life, pron a 
the fountain of youth, while her haughty daught 
in imperial defiance of perfect taste, fairly > 
with diamonds on neck and brow, and charmed wi 
gracious courtesy all who would have criticized hy 
Mortimer was breaking brittle hearts innumerab 
by his marked devotion to Miss Leroy, though n., 
and then his mother sent a messenger to bring hi 
to her side, and seemed to try to persuade hime to \ 
more impartial in his own home. I looked ever 
where for my own particular star of the evenin 
| gentle Lucy Dufour, and found her at last in the e 
H quisite little library. She was standing by the wi 
j dow, looking out into the night. Simply dressed ‘ 
{| ever, but distinguished to me from every one, b a 
pure sweetness of her presence. There was still tha 
clinging sadness about her, but I thought it vanish 
- r$ moment, as I spoke to her. r 
*Lucy,” I said, after a few moments, “ I h 
come to tell ‘ “4 
Het ames ph weg J I cannot bear the thought « 
a Don’t tell me!” she said, shrinking back. 
O Lucy, I must tell you! Don’t you know, dea: 


that T 1 : _ 
own?” ove ‘you—that I long to claim you for m 


with great app: 





p 


She drew herself awa 
y from me, with sudden cold 
ness, but yet her eyes were full of tender light. 





“Do not tell me of it~do not tell me, Mr. Harve 
I conned let you love me; it is not right!” j 
; Not right!” I exclaimed. “| will love you, Lucy 
n spite of every one. Nothing can change that; bu 
Tae cannot care fur me, what shall I do?” i. 
4ucy has since told me that she did 
care; but sh 
paused a moment in thought, then said, earnestly : 
“ : 
wor Mr. Harvey, you must not say anything more oj 
iis to me now. | You know that very 800n I shall be 
of age, and then I shall leave my uncle’s house. I 
shall go toa much humbler home. Then if you ton 
Pane chap deand say truly what you say this evening 
y be different; but now, please do ; 
now—not in this house!” ie a 
I trusted her, as I would trast an angel. I felt that 


this enforced silence was an ordea! which I must pase 
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did not want them touched by any one. So . 


know he has been putting some articles in th. . 
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miringly, “if you carry so much shrewdness into 
your law-cases, you'll be a great man!” 
Now and then, I locked at my watch impatiently. 
When would it be morning? When could I rush to 
Lucy, and snatch her from these guilty people? We 
My father stood by the table, grave and astonished. | all sat there, talking and waiting. Now and then, 

i. Jae kien = — — very day you moa twenty-| “Itis stupendous villany, my son,” he said. “1 | ™y father went up stairs, to report to mother and 
a tp ee hii aaneaih ia tee: cannot understand it yet. How came you here so | Nell; and once, Gus went out, to send a man down 


“Mr. Dufour is arrested fer burglary,” said Archer, 


know he has been putting some articles in there, that | not be so long te-wait, and Iwas almost sure she | Dufour! 
¢ alias Baker, respectfully. 
“TI should not be surprised,” said Mrs. Dufour, ; co 


pay 
he got yesterday for Cousin Harold, and he said he | cared for me a little in her heart. But now she look- Dufour!” I exclaimed; “what does it mean?” 
turning to us. ‘‘My husband has been getting a 


; 7 THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
did not want them touched by any one. SoI think } ed so troubled, so alarmed, that I could not urge her 
number of articles for a cousin of ours, a professor of 


“ Lucy,” I said, “ I trust you, and I will wait, be- 
, sorry 1 am not. to have 
ume, but, really, Mrs. Da- 
and she was showing me 
‘r rooms up stairs, always 
. know. Lucy, cherie, do 
my room.” ; 
id with the hat; it was of 
ry Spanish and effective, 
vhite hand. Lucy quietly 
t the room. 
_ dull time, with only Lucy, 
ind her interesting, then? 


“No, mamma, unless the governor has it. You | through triumphantly, if I would win her. It would pinioned, withjtwo strangers at his side, sat Mortimer 
he must have the key.” to a decision against her will. 
chemistry in W——, and he intends packing them 


999 ned 
this afternoon, and taking them as far as Vernon, | and she willingly took my arm, a moment after, fora yet asyoer eet rspued in the plot with Kennedy. ype those diamonds on Stella Dufour!” ex- 
papa dgge * pte will ose boo and receive | promenade. Though my heart was put to silence, I Together we fell upon aclue. After Davies's house | Claimed Mr. Haliburton. “Somebody suffered before 
re sa a an =m pedro = portman Pome did a6 feel at all like a discarded lover. was robbed, he stationed a man there, and another at | these were bought! They shall all be sent to State’s 
my husband has locked the door, and he has gone Haliburton’s, all very quietly, and I took this detec- em Peay oa Seen ne oe Senn ae ONY, 
away down In the city, Could you wait till his re- CHAPTER IV tive home with me. They have not slept at all these | With her airs and graces.” 
care te, Bava . last two nights.. Baker, here, was the first to give the | Sooner than we could have thought, after the send- 


SHORTLY after, as we stood near a door, waiting a | alarm to me, and to the rest. I knew Baker was in | ing of the messenger, Kennedy came up, in a glow of 
“O, certainly,” said my father, politely; “I am | chance to pass through, a voi 1 4 i f 3 e 
quite willing to wait until your husband hasr ne co oe 
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the right place. It is justasIthought. The thief | delight and excitement. He went at once to the 
my ear: here has been coming down through your housetops. library, and satisfied his eyes with a long, long look 
loes find a friend now and his troublesome charge from the room. Thesteamer| «Don't make love in this house, and don’t drink any | Don’t you see, Mr. Harvey? He goes up out of his | &t Mortimer Dufour. ’ 
is uite anxious about does not sail until Saturday, but Ithought I would | wine here!” ‘ ¢ 
: oe . to- ‘ be A epthl - | observatory, runs lightly over the roofs, enters your | “Caught at last!” hesaid. ‘“ I know you now, you 
bk 2 sometimes afraid come in to-day, as to-morrow you might beso much} ‘This sounded tragic. I looked over my shoulder d 
: insanity from her mother’s _ occupied.” , 





res be observatory, comes down, and is just looking over | 8camp!” 
and there was Gus Milne, with a quiet, schoulboy- | your silver, when he is caught.” Mortimer never vouchsafed a word to his captors 
al wag ep morn eye vgs in to-morrow | jooking young fellow, whom he directly introduced to | Mortimer Dufour sat quiet but watchful. He did | ¥less compelled to answer some question. 
vod weet $46 ha dats, : wae Tam 80 | Lucy and me as his friend Harry Archer. not look overwhelmed. Doubtless he had livedin| At six o’clock in the morning, Gus and I went over 
’ . “ Harry has just come to make us a visi s - 
ies ‘wo-einlined ek tal ud Givin. dat w- y j visit, Miss Lu- | the coustant thought that this might happen at any 


to the Dufours’ house, and rang the bell. A sleepy 
cy,” said Gus; “so I have been telling your aunt I | time. servant came to the door, and Gus asked for Morti- 
ed her if we were to lose the pleasure of meeting her | trusted to her kindness to allow me to bring him here | “How did you give the alarm, Mr. Archer?” 1 | mer. He wanted to see if the family had taken the 
(rs husband the next evening. this evening. Harvey, you must come in and smoke | asked ‘ 
“Ono,” she said; “he will return by noon. If he : 


+ such a thing!” 1 exclaim- 
‘1k how recent, and how 
parents is. I feel a great 
yfour.” 
one of her keen, smiling 
en telling you her history? 





alarm. The girl said Mr. Mortimer was not up yet. 
- with us to-morrow, wont you?” Mr. Archer smiled. “ Have any of the family risen?” he asked. 
could not, I should never let him go. “What did you mean by your whisper, Gus?” I “After I saw him disappear in your observatory, I “No,” she said; ‘except Miss Lucy. I saw her 
So we made our adieux, and left the house. From | asked, waited a few moments, and then struck a match th door open wien I came down. Miss Stella gave or- . 
“Just what 1 said. Au revoir, Miss Lucy.” And the | Mr. Milne’s window. Only one. My men were | “ers not to be disturbed till ten o’clock; and I have 
two disappeared in the crowd. watching for it, and answered in the same way. |] | 20t heard the master and mistress stirring yet.” 
twinkling eyes, and very grave manner, was examin- A little way off, 1 heard Mr. Dufour conversing | saw them an instant after, coming out of the pnd “ Very well,” said Gus; “ we will call rd ong And 
ing everything, as he did at the Haliburtons, but | with one of his guests. atories on Mr. Davies’s and Mr. Haliburton’s roof’; he turned to go down the steps; but I did not follow. 
— give no opini :n at all. se “TI feel a little tired,” he said. “I travelled a| and they entered yours, walked softly down your| “Can Isee Miss Lucy?” I asked, eagerly. ‘ Will 
our bn a ged ain Ph “oe hundred miles yesterday in the cars, and returned | stairs, sprang upon this robber in the dining-room, 
: pean @ went &' ’ rer : a made some | to-day, in order to meet you all.” and, the moment that was done, Mr. Milne alarmed | The girl looked surprised, but said she would 
laughing excuse to accompany him, and they walked | 7 tried to wonder at his unwearied hospitality; I| Mr. Harvey, and let me in at the front door. Ken- | inquire. 
away together. Jasper street was evidently becom- | tried to admire Miss Stella’s diamonds, which at that | nedy’ll be pleased in the morning.” 
ing an unsafe locality; our haughty people must evi- t I saw flashing; but still Gus Milne’s whis- | Dufour compressed his lips tightly at that. 
dently put their heads together, to invent some way pered words kept repeating themselves to me, and I 
hades me pea robbers, whom locks and | fejt as if I must talk about him. going on in my own house! It seems to me I never | Steps. 


“Gus Milne seems very d i ” I into the parlor, which looked 
That afternoon, as Gus Milne and I sat at our re-| iatety. T aatd, y devoted to your cousin, | slept more soundly in my life. passed parlor, w looked forlorn and 


“How’s that, Dufour?” asked Gus. But Dufour ghastly, the furniture not having been replaced, and 
“ Yes,” Lucy replied. 


red, coldly. “I only know 
han.” 
irlor then, and the conver- 
style of my previous calls. 
uw revoir till the party. 
t I met them again before 
corning, @ letter arrived to 
pe, requesting certain arti- 
1 up and forwarded to him. 
ing that he might, possibly, 
» him, and, with that view, 
‘nm one room in his house to 
t was a back room on the 
+o send the things by Satur- 
thought we had better get 
em boxed, and, besides, on 
‘be busy with preparations 
1 I called there Thursday 
3. Just as we reached the 
-ies rushed up to us excited- 


there, we proceeded to Davies’s, where a company of 
neighbors were already assembled. Kennedy, with 


you ask if Mr. Harvey can see her a few moments?” 





“ Don’t be a fool, John!” said Gus, pulling my arm. 
But I paid no attention to him, and when the girl 
“Well,” said my father, “I little knew what was | C@me to invite me in, he left me, and went down the 


spective windows, saluting each other with clouds of would not answer. the carpet all covered with white cloth. In a mo- 
smoke, we saw a carriage drive up to the Dufours’ 


“TI wonder if she cares anything about him?” “J think there was a drowsy potion in the wine for | ment, Lucy glided in like a shadow, and I caught her 
door, and presently his servants, with great apparent “She never tells me fh ” ” 
eiert, Wiad 'a teviet: Gown the stepe, sal’ Damn to any of her secrets,” said Lucy, | this family,” said Gus. 


“T overheard the words, | © my heart. 
with some reserve. 


‘ Harvey wine,’ in a whisper, last evening.” “Come with me, Lucy,” I said; “you shall not 
What a whirl of thought kept my brain giddy! stay in this house another hour! Everything is found 


raise it up behind the carriage. Mr. Dufour stood on [ities alate ant 4a. a : 
the pavement, waving a smiling farewell to his wife en W 2, enpper-table, I gtaneed 
ose burglars, yet! If you'll 


at Gus Milne, as I took my wine from Mortimer Du- | How many of the Dufours were guilty? out, and I am going to save you.” . 
' ; i d my ‘an cool veer a . pe ie aa ieee toe four, and I drank it defiantly. Lucy refused wine; “Let’s leave him here with the guards, Gus,” I “ Everything found out!” she uttered, with wide, 
- gone this morning, an » € | she never took it, she said, fa “ , horror-stricken eyes. “ What is it, th i 
pili a It is abominable. It flagstone. Mr. Dufour sprang forward with an ex- - , She said, The supper-room was a | said. “I want to ask some more questions.” y it, then? What is 
! 


brilliant and gay scene; the Dufours were perfectin| At that moment, the bell rang, and 1 opened the 
clamation, and reproved the man for his carelessness. | the art of entertaining, and every one was laughing | front door. Mr. Davies and Mr, Haliburton were 
He should have told them beforehand, that there | ang talking, in the very height of party enjoyment. | there. We all adjourned into the dining-room, where | ¥#tching this house, and will enter soon, Have you 
were explosive chemicals in it. At length all was) «1+ reminds me of one evening at our house,” said | stood our unsafe safe, with the silver disturbed. suspected this, Lucy?” : 
ready, and he entered the carriage and drove away. | yrs. Haliburton to me. “I hope our friends wont | “ Where’s the robber?” asked the latest comers She trembled like a leaf. : 
Soon after, I went over to his house, and obtained find themselves robbed, when they wake up to-mor- | eagerly. ‘ ‘I have not known what to think or do,” she said, | 
a readily the articles for which Uncle Harvey bad | oy morning! I suppose, Miss Lucy, you have never| “Inthe library,” said my father, excitedly. “We've | despairingly. “They kept it all a secret from me; , 
: heard of your pin?” been nourishing a nest of vipers! It’s those Dufours! | but 1 heard things and saw things that almost killed — 
The next evening, the Dufours had their party, and Lucy blushed, and said she had long ceased to ex- | I cannot pas it id re there is pa sor me. But I knew nothing certainly, only these hor- 
all Jasper street was in attendance. There is not pect to find it. caught in the act!” pa 
such another night in my memory—so full of luxury . 


rid suspicions kept coming; and, John, I did not 
i I must hasten over the events of the party,as [| Our neighbors were breathless with surprise and | K20w what todo. I wanted to leave the house; but 
charm, and magnificence. The chandeliers seemed ss ¥ 
. i feel th 1 e : 2 5 i i my uncle threatened to prosecut 
to shed a softer light than elsewhere; the air was begin to feel anew the thrill of the excitement which | dismay. Such ejaculations, such wonderings, while y med to prosecute me in the courts, 
ts) 


this terrible guilt and mystery?” 


“ Mortimer is arrested for robbery; the police are 
lice?” asked my father. 


coming up in an hour, but 
> He hasn’t found out the 
liburtons’ affair. He shakes 
> put it’s fine telling a man 
-cty is going, and he may be 
. ha 
tbe stopped, but what coull 
trace could be found of en- 
»pt that the fastening above 
ys was not secured. Mr. Da- 
a perfectly well securing it 
‘ ,inly seemed as if the robber 
‘ouse during the day, secret- 
d, then, collecting his booty, 
»lices outside,and so have got 
tan’s rounds, The policeman 
t every twenty minutes. 
st have been in the house!” 
‘and I’m mistaken if Hali- 
know more than we about it. 


followed in the next few days, and it makes me im- | Gus explained the whole over and over ' and so I had to wait to be of age.” 

laden with the perfume of flowers, which were lav- patient of delay. The company broke up at about «“ feed came you to think of such a peated asked “Why are they all so quiet?” I asked. “ Don’t 
ished in every corner of the house; everywhere one | one o’clock, and when our family were all safe at | Davies. they know Mortimer is not in the house?” 
turned, there lurked some subtle enchantment. | pome, I stood for a few minutes in our door, to enjoy| ‘1 sat at my window, after the first robbery, puz-| “No,” she replied. 

Small pages, fancifully dressed, led the way to the | the cool night air, when Gus Milne ran down his | zling about it, and looking over at your windows, Mr. | Night, was uncle telling Mortimer not to leave the 
dressing-rooms, in which mimic fountains of cologne | steps, and crossed over the street to me. Haliburton. I looked at the basement, then the tirst | house till morning. I heard that. 
bag ce Ao re aa pcan ase“ “Don’t you want me to come and camp with you | floor, then the next, and so on, till my eyes reached 
pee a cenal tae gt a aa andthe saad to-night, John?” he asked. “Harry Archer has my | the roof, and I saw twelve observatories rearing | 28 if something dreadful would happen. O, why 
Si iainedaiy at porte h coal roof; he’s tired, and I am restless, and feel like vis- | themselves in the air. The thought struck me in an | could I not get away before? If my poor father had 

e fountain of youth, while her haughty daughter, | iting. Don’t you want me?” instant, how easy it would be, if one could only get | known!” 

in imperial defiance of perfect taste, fairly blazed “All right,” I said; “ you’re just in time, for I’m | on the roof, to enter the house from above; but how You shall go with me now, darling,” I said. “I 
with diamonds on —_ aud need and kero with | poing to lock up now. Come in.” could the robber get there? I told Kennedy, and he | Will take you right home to my sister.” 
in us neal hee Peso 4 eee ticized on So he came, and we went up te my room together, | seized the idea at once. 


oe 


“The last thing I heard, last 


I was not able to 
sleep; I have been afraid of the least sound. I felt 


ace.” 

, Milne joined us, and after 
with decision: 

us. I shall speak to Kennedy 
1s he wont object toa little 
Ain, We’ll find them out yet, 





He did not suspect the Du- “No, no!” she exclaimed; “I shall never see you 
a@ Ci; i ind th % ‘ in. Ik t 
Oy hls thathell Gevetion ts Site Laney, though how cigar apiece, and then Gus proposed retir- | fours at that time; Ishould not have done so myself, | 4gain. I knew you ought not to love me! Younever 


ing. I felt very sleepy myself—unusually so, and was | but Stella Dufour’s face had been haunting me. It | shall love a Dufour! O John, shall J be arrested, 
and then his mother sent a messenger to bring him quite willing. Just as he was turning off the gas, I | seemed as if I had known her before. I sought her, | too?” 

to her side, and seemed to try to persuade him to be | pemembered his whisper to me in the Dufours’ par- | talked with her, tried in every way to recall the as- Here she completely broke down, and sobbed upon 
more impartial in his own home. I looked every- | jor, and asked him what he meant. sociation, but did not succeed, till one day last week, | My shoulder. 
where for my own particular star of the evening, “ll tell you to-morrow,” he said; “it’s a long| when, in walking with her down town, we were 
gentle Lucy Dufour, and found her at last in the ex- story. Where do you keep your matches, John?” caught in a shower, and took an omnibus. Then it | to get Lucy to put them on, and then I took her 
quisite little library. She was standing by the win-| «Tn the bronze vase, just under the burner. Good- | came to me with a flash—how, ohe day, years ago, I | home. > 

dow, looking out into the night. Simply dressed as | pignt, Gus.” And in an instant I was asleep. sat in an omnibus, and a beautiful young girl took a| Would I give up the best, purest, truest heart in | 
ever, but distinguished to me from every one, by the | | must have slept nearly three hours, when my | seat next me. When she got out, I pulled the strap 
pure sweetness of her presence. There was still that | reams began to grow confused and terrible. I | for her, and assisted her. A t after, I missed | it abhorreé? When the tragedy wasover; when the } | .: 
clinging sadness about her, but I thoughtit vanished | qreamed of a battle, of being in a besieged fort, and | my purse. Sitting in an omnibus again, with Miss | Dufours were consigned to shameful oblivion; when + 
- a prmoneogad as I spoke to her. n sent to fire acannon. The cannon burst, with a hid- | Dufour, at last I recognized her. She was that young | the excitement had passed away, I claimed Lucy for 

*Lucy,” I said, after a few moments, “I have | eous crash of explosion, and I was all in the dark ly- | girl!” 
come to tell you why I cannot bear the thought of F 


I rang for the servant, and told her to 


bring a hat ani shaw]. When they came, I managed 
: . - _ «wie, with very little hope in 


, . : now. Come, let’s go in with 
in , i i ; ‘\ther and I, remembering our 


the world, because it had been forced into company 
‘ae ; ; would join them as soon as 








- a »ps to Mr. Dufour’s house, and 
an wife. Madame came down to 
her the contents of the letter, 


my own before the workl. Jasper street, when it 
. realy Bh ing bewildered, half struggling, while some one was| A murmur of horror passed through our little au- | had learned her story by heart, became reconciled at 
Seed oe ue would go up @ . shaking me violently. . All this whil ; length. 
4 . ; Rap isnt uncle wished. “ Don’t tell me!” she said, shrinking back. s 4 — wage Bae Re ce Bo sty 
5 ¢ : a 


,? she said, with vivacity; “I 
\ . yself.”? 
the broad stairway. I ventur- 


“0 Lesh, Tédedt eh seat Dew't you kaiow, deer It was Gus Milne. He left me a momeht, and lit | was rent with a thousand dreadful apprehensions. 
es : ’ ? | the gas, then returned to the bedside. I saw that he | Lucy, my Lucy! How had they ever got possession RIN AN RAL 
‘ b= love ‘you—that I long to claim you for my | was dressed, but did not think to wonder at it. of my darling! How much she must have suffered! bisa ren Seas ban ?. 








“Get up, old fellow!” he exclaimed. “Come and | But had she known? What did it mean? An Italian letter gives the following description of 
young ladies were this morn- She drew herself away from me, with sudden cold- | 506 some sport. We've caught the robber! Come! | “Where’s all the silyer they have stolen?” asked the principal Italian generals: General La Marmora 
told me that Stella was very —_ but yet her eyes were full of tender light. When the idea once made its way to my brain, I | Davies and Haliburton, suddenly awakening to their is a tall, thin, lanky man, with a long face, and a pro- 
he day, but Lucy was “very Do not tell me of it—do not tell me, Mr. Harvey. sprang up quick enough, and began to ask questions, | own interests. digious nose. He has a great passion for his profes- 
k pest thing!” When we I cannot let you love me; it is not right!” as I pulled on my boots. ' 
, 


, on the third floor, she stepped 
4 door, but it was locked. 

she exclaimed. “ Who has done 
timer!” 
ng gentleman appeared from 
vasant good-morning, and then 
e could do for her. 
said his mother, glancing at 
arvey and his son, come to get 
room for the Mr. Harvey who 


I find the door locked. Do you € | 


wide awake, I should have told you the sec again, without his suspecti i _ | has a keen, sparkling eye. This gallant officer is very 
Lucy has since told me that she did care; but she wh Bet inet | Same, specting anything, and he bim 


night. I came over here to stay with you a 
paused a moment in thought, then said, earnestly: re Come, are you ready?” 7 —— 


“Mr. Harvey, you must not say anything more of “* Where is the robber?” 
this tome now. You know that very soon I shall be 
of age, and then I shall leave my uncle’s house. I Great relief and brightening of countenance could | *ing’s principal aide-de-camp aad intimate friend, ts 
shall go toa much humbler home. Then if you can be seen at this announcement. about sixty years old, His hair and moustache are 
come to me, and say truly what you say this evening, | selves up, and you've missed it all by drinking wine “Wont the rest of the family escape, when they quite white, and his general appearance is that of a 

it may be different; but now, please do not a&k me | when I told you not to! Didn’t you hear a pistol- | find Mortimer does not return?” asked my father. dignified, aristocratic veteran. 

now—not in this house!” shot?” . 


self fullowed the parties who took the trunk, aroused popular in Italy, and the soldiers have great confi- 
the police in Vernon, and it is the means of breaking dence in him. General Durando is a fine old man, 
up a regular nest of thieves. The silver issate. You'll with a grand military aspect, and greatiy esteemed 


“Down in the library, with Harry Archer, alias | have it in a day or two.” throughout the continent. General Della Rocca, the 
Detective Baker, mounting guard; and your father’s 


there, and your mother and sister have locked them- 





“The house is watched,” said Gus; “‘ we shall be _ 
informed at once, if there is any movement,” 
‘Well, Gus,” said Mr. Davies, looking at him ad- 





I trusted her, as I would trast an angel. I felt that 


By this time we reached the librarydoor. The gas 
this enforced silence was an ordeal which I must pass 


was burning brightly, and there, in an arm-chair, 





DANGER.—To be dexterous in danger is a virtue, | 
‘ ’ 
but to court danger is a weakness. ' | 

























































‘ perce tot , ie “ Kennedy has seen to that!” said Gus, laughing. sun, and is ec disciplinarian. General 
ot right!" I exclaimed. “ I ei love you, Lucy, | «7 told you not to drink that wine,” said Gus; “1 | “It took a trip to Vernon, the other day, but a de- | Ci#Mini is a good-looking man, below the average 
in spite of every one. Nothing can change that; but | pnew it would make you sleepy. If you had been | tective had his eye on it. He let Mr. Dufour go home height, with a bushy moustache and imperial. He 
if you cannot care for me, what shall I do?” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY LITTLE SIGNS. 





BY AUGUST BELL. 
~_~—~~~——«x~rrr> 


Lightly, little clouds, 
Float up the sky to-day! 
Be light, slight, mere flakes of white, 
Or put on roseate tintings bright; 
For in my heart I've made a sign, 
That as you clouds appear to day, 
So will my griefs be all the way 
Through this clear sky-like life of mine! 


Gloriously, sun, % 

Mount your blue heights to-day ! 

Pure, dazzling, a very king, 

Life and light o’er your realm to fling; 
For in my heart I've made a sign, 

That as, O sun, you shine to-day, 

So will love be to me alway 
Through this clear sky-like life of mine! 





WHO WINS MISS BURTON? 


CHAPTER I. 


THE London season was over, and Agatha Burton 
was not engaged. Mrs. Burton had taken a house 
in Wilton Crescent, and done everything that could 
be done to forward her daughter’s matrimonial in- 
terests, and was obliged to own that she had failed. 

Mrs. Burton was a widow, with an income that was 
comparatively moderate. Agatha was her only 
daughter; but she had also a son, who was five years 
older than Agatha, and who had just got his com- 
pany in a cavalry regiment. If Mrs. Burton had 
lived in the country, she might have done so with the 
greatest comfort; but she had always been an am- 
bitious, worldly woman, craving for excitement, so 
she preferred living far beyond her means for a cer- 
tain number of months in London or Paris, and 
economizing for the remainder of the year. Latter- 
ly she had felt justified in going even beyond her 
usual expenditure, in the hope that Agatha would 
marry well; and, up to the last few days before they 
left town, it seemed that her wildest dreams might be 
realized. 

Agatha was only nineteen, and beautiful—suffi- 
ciently beautiful to be conspicuous among the hun- 
dreds of lovely women who are gathered together 
during the season in the million-peopled city. Aga- 
tha’s was not a beauty that grew upon you; but it 
dazzled you all at once. The magnificent, dark flash- 
ing eyes; the masses of raven hair, contrasting well 
with askin that wasin color almost alabaster, save 
for the bright but delicate red of the lips and cheeks; 
nor was her figure less perfect than her face. Tall 
and slight, but finely rounded; her Grecian head set 
upon her shoulders with matchless dignity, and un- 
dulating grace in all her movements. 

Agatha Burton had created quite a sensation in 
town. On her first appearance in the parks, opera, 
or ball-room, ‘‘ Who is she?” had been the univer- 
sal query; and she had, in consequence of the public 
voice of approbation, been received into circles which 
she otherwise might never have entered. Agatha 
had, of course, many admirers; and there were sev- 
eral men, any one of whom Mrs. Burton would glad- 
ly have welcomed as a son-in-law, a year before; but 
Agatha’s London successes had quite altered the case ; 
and the very decided admiration, openly expressed 
by the young Earl of Dunmore, made her enter heart 
and soul into the endeavor to secure such a brilliant 
settlement for her daughter. 

Agatha’s influences, during the last three years 
which she had spent entirely with her mother, had 
not tended to develope her best qualities; and she 
had, in a great measure, imbibed Mrs. Burton’s love 
of power and admiration. She was dazzled by the 
chance of becoming a peeress, and lent herself with 
the greatest willingness to the idea of giving her hand 
toa man whom she knew in her heart she should 
always utterly despise. 

The Earl of Dunmore was an only son; his father 
had died when he was quite young, leaving his moth- 
er his sole guardian. If there was one fear in the 
heart of the countess, it was that he might marry; 
and his openly expressed admiration for Agatha Bur- 
ton roused all her maternal jealousies. But the 
countess was essentially a woman of the world; she 
always made a point of cultivating her son’s friends, 
so that whatever was said or done, might be done 
with her knowledge, in order that she might be able 
to exert a constant counter-influence. So she called 
on the Burtons, and squeezed Mrs. Burton’s hand, 
and congratulated her on her daughter’s beauty, ask- 
ed them to large parties, and check-mated them on 
all possible occasions. 

To see those two women together, you would have 
thought that their friendship was most sincere. Each 
had a game to play, and played it well—Mrs. Burton, 
to marry Agatha to the earl; the countess to pre- 
vent the earl from marrying Agatha. And to all 
appearance the countess was likely to succeed; for 
although the earl, who was weak and vacillating 
to a degree, liked Agatha as much as he was capa- 
ble of liking any one, he stood still in great awe 
of his mother. This was, perhaps, in a great meas- 
ure, owing to the fuct that, being a sickly boy, he had 
been sent to neither public schools nor college, so 
that home-influence had all his life been predomi- 
nant; and at the age of five-and-twenty, he was in 
many things as dependent as he had been at fifteen. 
His appearance was far from prepossessing. Slight 
and sickly-looking; with small, light-blue eyes, very 
fair, straight hair, which he wore long, and a reced- 
ing chin, that helped to give an expression which at 





times became almost vacant; but he was an earl, 
with £50.000 a year, and the owner of Dunmore Cas- 
tle; so all London united in worshipping the sun of 
Mammon. 

If subsiding into “ dowager” became a necessity, 
the countess would rather have looked forward to 
being supplanted by Lady Alice Wendover, the fourth 
daughter of the Earl of Carstairs, a pretty, fair-hair- 
ed girl, over whom Lady Dunmore thought she might 
exercise unlimited authority, and thus retain her 
influence with her son; so on all occasions when she 
invited Agatha to her house, Lady Alive was there 
also. But although Lady Alice often went down to 
dinner on the earl’s arm, it was at Agatha’s side that 
he would be fuund during the remainder of the 
evening. 

When Agatha’s brother, Captain Valentine Burton, 
got leave from Dublin, where his regiment was 
quartered, and came to visit his mother in Wilton 
Crescent, he was at once made the confidant of her 
plans and wishes, and eniered into her views with a 
willingness that was, in a great measure, born of the 
hope that a large share of the advantages would 
probably fall to himself. Captain Burton—or Cap- 
tain Val., as he was generally called by his intimate 
friends—was certainly very good looking, and, al- 
though seltish to a degree, was a most pleasant com- 
panion where he.chose to make himself agreeable. 
He dressed well enough to be considered an authori- 
ty; belonged to the best clubs, rode the best horses, 
made a good book on the Derby, and was said to be 
desperately in love with a married lady of distinc- 
tion. In appearance, although he had something of 
Agatha’s haughty expression, he was as unlike her 
as possible, being much fairer, with eyes that had a 
shade of green in them, and light brown hair, whisk- 
ers and moustache. Taking him altogether, Captain 
Valentine Burton was a man who commanded a cer- 
tain success, both with men and women; he showed 
his best points to the world, and was appreciated ac- 
cordingly. 

Mrs. Burton naturally expected that her son would 
be a powerful ally for the furtherance of Agatha’s 
prospects; and at tirst it appeared more likely such 
would be the case; for Lord Dunmore appeared de- 
lighted with his new friend, and sought his society 
on all possible occasions. But there was one quality 
in the earl’s character that was his greatest safe- 
guard; and this was suspicion. He was suspicious 
of every one’s motives; and a well-timed hint from 
the countess, that Captain Burton was desirous of 
cultivating him tor the sake of his horses and shoot- 
ing put him instantly on his guard; so that after a 
week or two, Captain Burton had got a very little 
further than he had done the first few days. 

As may be naturally supposed, the constant assur- 
ance that Agatha was scheming to marry him for 
his money and position, carried due weight with 
Lord Dunmore; but there was another element in 
the earl’s character that brought him more nearly 
within the reach of Mrs. Burton’s toils—and this was 
vanity. He was vain enough to believe that Agatha 
really liked and admired him for himself; and noth- 
ing could ever shake this belief, although his mother 
tried to do so ina thousand ways that were not too 
openly expressed. The countess had one advantage 
over Mrs. Burton - she was the earl’s mother, and 
understood his nature thoroughly, and was in con- 

1 so far ful in her treatment, that the 
season had reached its close, and he had not been 
committed. She arranged a hurried visit to the con- 
tinent, and persuaded Lord Dunmore into thinking 
the plan every way delightful. She went with him 
herself to call on the Burtons, and expressed many 
hopes that at some future time they might renew 
their delightful intercourse; and then, with a trium- 
phant expression on her face, she swept back into 
the family coach, and carried her son away with her. 

Agatha had certainly never loved Lord Dunmore; 
but she had meant to marry him, and she felt hu- 
miliated. Proud, passionate tears rushed to her 
eyes when Mrs, Burton upbraided her with not hav- 
ing made the most of her opportunities, but she only 
said: 

“ You cannot despise me more than I despise my- 
self; not fur having failed to secure him, but for ever 
having tried.” Aud without another word she left 
the room, and, alone in her pwn particular little 
sanctum, endured the kind of misery those only can 
experience who are neither in charity with them- 
selves nor with the world. 3 

Captain Burton, finding that his London home no 
longer promised to be very agreeable, returned to 
Dublin; and Mrs. Burton made arrangements to 
give up the house in Wilton Crescent, and go to 
Brighton. Agatha hated the idea of Brighton; she 
longed fur rest after all the miserable results of that 
brilliant London season—the season to which she had 
looked forward with such pleasure, and which she 
might have enjoyed so much, had not her mother’s 
one aim and object been tiat she should attract Lord 
Dunmore—and for this what had she not sacrificed? 

what had she not endured? She had been almost 
rude to other men, whom she might really have liked ; 
and she had encouraged, by a thousand arts, a man 
she disliked to join her during her rides in the park, 
and to dance with her at balls. She had asked his 
advice, sung his favorite songs, accepted his flowers, 
and given him in return her most winning smiles— 
and the result had been utter fuilure! At Brighton 
she would be constantly reminded of all that had 
passed, and would be pitied or condoled with, as the 
case might be. 

“Mamma,” said Agatha, suddenly, one morning 
at breakfast, “‘do you particularly care whether I go 











to Brighton or not?” 








Mrs. Bur’ on looked up. 

“Care whether you yo to Brighton! why, Agatha, 
what do you mean?” 

“TIT mean,” she said, that I would rather not go, at 
all events, for the present—that I should like first to 
pay my long-promised visit to Mrs. Vernor.” 

“I’m sure 1 don’t care,” replied Mrs. Burton, pet- 
tishly (Agatha had lost a good deal in her mother’s 
estimation since the earl had not proposed), “and 
perhaps it woul! really be a good thing, we certainly 
have been living at an enormous expense, lately, and 
I could economize better alone.” 

“T thought of that,” said Agatha, “ and Brighton 
is so like London, that I should require to dress near- 
ly as well as I do here; while at St. Helens—” 

“T should indeed say anything would do for St. 
Helens,” replica Mrs. Burton, in a tone of voice 
which spoke volumes as to the utter nothingness of 
the place that Agatha proposed visiting; ‘ but if you 
really wish it, Ido not object; you are looking pale 
and ill-natured; people will say it is from disappoint- 
ment, and make all sorts of disagreeable comments, 
if you are constantly en evidence, as you must be in 
Brighton. Whilst if you go where no one knows 
you, you can rusticate and get up your good looks.” 

Agatha left the table and went to the window; she 
looked out for a few minutes in utter silence, then 
she said: “ May 1 write to-day, mamma?” 

“ As soon as you like,” Mrs. Burton replied, “and 
indeed the more quickly our places are settled, the 
better; the heat of London and constant late hours, 
are beginning to disagree dreadfully with me, and I 
shall be delighted to get away.” 

Agatha walked as far as the door, when Mrs. Bur- 
ton called her back. 

**Of course you wont mind doing without a maid; 
I can’t really spare Cameron, and I don’t know how 
to afford two?” 

* You need not distress yourself, mamma,” replied 
Agatha. “Even if I wanted a maid ever so much, 
1 could not take one at St. Helens; there would be 
no room for her in a cottage like Mrs. Vernor’s.” 

“ And Iam also quitesure that Cameron would not 
go,” said Mrs. Burton; and then she took up the 
“Times,” and Agatha left the room, and went up 
stairs to write her letter. 

A few days after, Wilton Crescent was deserted, 
and Agatha’s new life had begun at St. Helens, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir seemed so strange to Agatha, after all the glare 
and glitter of London life, to wake in a tiny bed ina 
tiny room, to get up and smell the mignonette and 
roses inthe garden that ran round Mrs. Vernor’s cot- 
tage, which had let itself into a sheltered corner of 
the little bay of St. Helens—to watch the white-crest- 
ed waves lapping on the go'den sands, and to hear 
the striking of the old church of Denborough, a little 
country town about halfa mile over thehill. Yes, it 
was strange, but how pleasant! Agatha felt another 
being; all the artifices of her London life seemed to 
be swept into the past, and her better nature to re- 
assert itself. Happily there was no counter-influence 
to mar her enjoyment, so she dressed herself in one 
of her plainest morning dresses, and went lightly 
down stairs to breakfast. 

Mrs. Burton had always been fond of the world, 
and of moving from place to place, making it incon- 
venient to have Agatha with her; so she had been 
placed at an early age under Mrs. Vernor’s care, who 
with more or less assistance from masters, had edu- 
eated ber up to the age of seventeen, when Mrs. 
Burton had taken her abroad. Mrs. Vernor had sub- 
sequently come into a moderate legacy, and for the 
sake of her health, which was delicate, had bought a 
cottage at the little bay of St. Helens, on the Lan- 
cashire coast, in order to be near the sea, which had 
been particularly recommended. She had often 
longed to see Agatha again. Feeling for her as she 
did almost the affection of a parent, the news of her 
intended visit was a matter of great rejoicing, and 
she welcomed her very warmly that morning as she 
opened the door of the little sitting-room. 

“O,” said Agatha, kissing her, “is it not all so 
natural? I feel as iff I must get out my books and 
commence at once with Mangnall’s Questions.” 

*Tustead of which, Agatha,” said Mrs. Vernor, a 
smile lighting up a pale, placid face which bore the 
traces of departed beauty and the presence of a warm 
heart and a refined mind, “ you are a grand young 
lady from London, come to cheer me in my old age, 
and give me glimpses of the beau monde.” 

Agatha sighed. The glimpses of the beau monde 
she had dived in, would not, she suspected, enliven 
her friend very much. 

‘*T hate London,” she said; ‘“‘I am tired to death 
of gayety of every description, and my greatest en- 
joyment here will be the never seeing any one but 
you;” and Agatha drew her chair to the modest little 
breakfast table, and bent her queenly head over a 
bright-patterned cup and saucer. 

‘* What would you say,” replied Mrs. Vernor, “if I 
told you that I have an invitation tor you already?” 

* For me?” said Agatha, looking up. 

“It’s only to have tea with my old doctor and his 
wife, and unless you like, we need not accept it.” 

But of this Agatha would not hear; she wanted so 
much to walk into Denborough, and it wouid be so 
nice in the cool of the evening, and an early dinner 
and tea was just what she most enjoyed; so Mrs. Ver- 
nor sent a note to say they would come, and then left 
Agatha to amuse herself while she superintended her 
household affairs. 

Agatha put on her hat, and went out to sit on the 





sands, dreaming away along morning, and thinking 





London, with a black lace shawl and hat finishing 
her costume, she went into Mrs. Vernor’s room, and 
announced that she was ready. Agatha looked very 
beautiful, and very elegant, and Mrs. Vernor was 
almost startled into some expression of admiration as 
her old pupil stood before her, but retrained, think- 
ing it might be bad for ber. Alas! how little she 
Qiicrwed at all the flattery that had been lavished up- 
on Agatha; how little she thought that Agatha’s 
vanity took the form of being perfectly satisfied with 
herself, and receiving as a right the personal hom- 
age she met with wherever she went! 

The walk to Denborough was not more than half a 
mile, but then it was up bill, so they went very slow- 
ly, but they gut into the High street a few minutes 
before seven. There was only that one street of any 
importance; minor thoroughfares all ran towards 
this centre. It was like most streets in country 
towns, long and irregularly built, with a market- 
place at the top, and shops and private houses al- 
ternately on either side. Dr. Lynn’s house was 
made conspicuous by being built in red brick, and 
having three steps at the front door, and a brass 
plate on it announcing the fact of his occupation. 
Mrs. Lynn was at home, the maid said, and they were 
shown into a room just across the stone hall. It was 
not exactly a dining-room nor a drawing-room, but a 
room that had the air of a general sitting-room; a 
room that Mrs. Lynn always called the parlor, and 
which they generally use:l for all purposes except on 
great occasions, when the real drawing-room was 
undressed, and made to look as comfortable as its 
formal nature would allow; but as all Mrs. Lynn’s 
friends stood by the “ parlor,” and as they seldom en- 
tertained strangers, the drawing-room was quite a 
spectral, uninhabited appendage. 

As Agatha and Mrs. Vernor were announced, Mrs. 
Lynn got up from an easy-chair to receive them, lay- 
ing down a bundle of knitting over which she appear- 
ed to be busily employed. She was a kind-hearted, 
comfortable-looking old lady, dressed in a plain black 
silk of a fashion of many years ago, with snow-white 
curls under a cap that had alsoa good deal of white 
about it. She helped Agatha to take off her shawl, 
and gave her a warm welcome to Denborough, desir- 
ing the servant to let Dr. Lynn know that their 
visitors had arrived. 

When Dr. Lynn came in, Agatha felt at once that 
she should like him, He was tall and slight, with a 
clever, benevolent face, and his manner was especial- 
ly winning. His dress, like Mrs. Lynn’s, had not 
changed with the changing times; his coat was orna- 
mented with gilt buttons, and his shirt front was 
adorned with frills of spotless white. All Den- 
borough united in their love and respect for Dr. Lynn, 
and the good he did none knew, until he had gone 
himself to a land where his works would follow him. 
He was as cordial as Mrs. Lynn had been in his wel- 
come to Agatha, and then they sat down to tea—a 
real old-fashioned, substantial tea, with a hissing urn, 
and plenty to eat and drink lay spread out before 
them down the long table. Mrs. Vernur glanced at 
@ vacant chair. 

QO!” said Mrs. Lynn, “I have a pleasant surprise 
for you—my son is at home; he only came this morn- 
ing quite unexpectedly, and he has been detained 
with a gentleman on business, but he will be here in 
afew minutes.” 

This intelligence caused quite a little flutter of sur- 
prise, and Agatha found herself listening with some- 
thing like impatience to long discussions among the 
three friends on Mrs. Lynn’s past and future, a con- 
versation that was only interrupted by the entrance 
of the young man himself. He shovk hands very 
warmly with Mrs. Vernor, bowed to Agatha, and 
took the vacant chair just opposite to where she was 
sitting. Agatha felt somehow that she was agree- 
ably surprised; she had always believed it impossible 
that a young man in a country town could be so 
bearable, but Mr. Lynn was unquestionably a gentle- 
man. He looked about twenty-five, was tall and 
well-made, with a broad chest and shoulders; he had 
his mother’s wide forehead and gray eyes, and a cer- 
tain firmness about the mouth and chin that belong- 
ed to his father, but the rest of bis face was unlike 
either. His hair was of a light shade of brown, with 
a strong tendency to curl, and his expression was so 
bright at times, that you were hardly prepared for 
the sudden change. When anything vexel him, a 
stern, mournful look seemed to alter his whele char- 
acter, and rascinated you with a thousand specula- 
tions, so that long before tea was over, he had inter- 
ested Agatha, that first must dangerous stage. 

Agatha was a true woman, with all a woman’s love 
of power, and she made up her mind that Mr. Lynn 
should likeher. That the game might in any way 
be equal, she never realized; he was to like her, 
whilst she was to remain indifferent, and he would 
make a charming addition to the little society at the 
cottage at St. Helens. As soon as tea was over, Mrs. 
Lynn proposed that Agatha should see the garden, 
and Mr. Lynn offered to lionize its beauties. The 
doctor went to his particular room combining study 
and surgery, and Mrs. Lynn and Mrs. Vernor pre- 
pared for a chat; so Agatha accepted the invitation, 

put her lace shawl over her shoulders, and went out 
at the open window. The garden was one of those 


how happy she was to be free to do as she liked—try- 
ing to forget that, but three short days ago, every 
wish of her heart had been centered on one point, 
that of making a brilliant marriage. At one o’clock 
she went in to dinner, and the day being very hot, 
neither she nor Mrs. Vernor cared to go out again till 
it was time for them to walk into Denborough. 
Agatha dressed herself in a dainty, high, white mus- 
lin, which she thought only fit for the morning in 
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her own. She remembered only her triumph. She 
bent her stately head over a bouquet of rare exotics 
that Lord Dunmore had sent her just as she was 
leaving home, and the earl leaned over bor to whisper 
something in her ear, She looked up suddenly, and 
the bouquet of flowers dropped from her hand— 
standing in the doorway, gazing at her with a look of 
mournful intentness in his dark gray eyes, was Mr. 
Lynn. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Lorp DuNMORE stooped to pick up the flowers, 
but his eyes followed the direction of Agatha’s. The 
color had fled from her cheeks, leaving them of mar- 
ble whiteness. 

**T do not feel well,” she said, faintly; “ take me 
where I can get some water.” Lord Dunmore hur- 
ried her into a side room, and placing her in a chair, 
went in search of a glass of water. Agatha pressed 
her hand against her heart; that was the first nfo- 
ment she had realized that she loved Mr. Lynn, and 
then it was too late. She felt that come what might 
she must see him, and she waited impatiently for 
Lord Dunmore’s return. She drank the water, said 
hurriedly that she felt well again, and urged him to 
take her back to the ballroom. Lord Dunmore’s sus- 
picions were aroused in the first hour of their engage- 
ment, and it was not the least trial that Agatha had 
to bear. Mr. Lynn was nowhere to be seen. Agatha 
felt sure that he had not been into the dancing room; 
then why had he come at all? She was feverish and 
excited; the fear of appearing dis‘rait made her try 
to exert herself to appear at least as gay and brillant 
as she had been before, and so that evening, which 
had begun for her in so different a spirit, dragged 
wearily to an end. 

She went down to the carriage on Lord Dunmore’s 
arm, and he put her in as if she were already his 
peculiar property, and muttered something about 
seeing her in the morning. The door closed, the 
horses turned in the direction of home, and Agatha 
sank back with a heavy sigh of relief. 

Captain Burton was not with them, and neither 
Agatha nor Mrs. Burton spoke a word. Agatha felt 
too miserable, and Mrs. Burton was desirous not to 
seem anxious to propose a question, the answer to 
which she felt sure would be all she could wish. 
When they reached their own house Agatha and Mrs. 
Burton went straight up stairs, but at the drawing- 
room door Agatha paused suddenly, turned the han- 
dle, and beckoning to her mother to follow, went 
in. 

Although the gray morning light was breaking, 
Agatha held the lighted candle she had taken from 
the hall table in her hand, and somehow it gave ber 
a spectral appearance; her face was almost as white 
as the dress she wore, and there was a look of de- 
spair in her Jarge dark eyes. Neither spoke fora min- 
ute. Mrs. Burton sat down in a large arm-chair, 
but Agatha remained standing with the light still in 
her hand. At last she looked up and said, suddenly, 
‘mamma, I am engaged.” 

Mrs. Burton started up. “O, my darling child, 
how bappy you have made me,” she exclaimed; and 





she would have given her one of those embraces 
which she had bestowed so sparingly on her child all 
through her life, as she poured forth her congratula- 
tions, but Agatha waved her off. 

“You need not congratulate me,” she said. ‘I 
have promised to marry Lord Dunmore, but I wish I 
were dead a thousand times rather than look for- 
ward to living as his wife. You have urged me to it; 
you and Valentine have tried a thousand means to 
make me the miserable woman I am to-night.” And 
Agatha put down the candle, threw herself on her 
knees beside the table, and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

Mrs. Burton was almost alarmed, Agatha so sel- 
dom gave way, and something like remorse mingled 
with her other feelings as she saw how much she 
was suffering; but still the idea of allowing her to 
give up Lord Dunmore never crossed her mind. She 
thought it best to leave Agatha tu herself, so she 
waited until the sobs had died away into a low wail- 
ing moan, and then she tried to soothe her, and 
urged her to go up to bed and get some rest, assur- 
ing her that things would not look in the least the 
same in the morning. 

Agatha obeyed; she went up stairs with a weary, 
heavy step, and refused to avail herself of Cameron’s 
assistance beyond unfastening her dress; she only 
wanted to be alone. She looked at ler pale, miser- 
able face in the mirror that a few hours ago had re- 
flected her in all the triumph of her beauty, and then 
she crept into bed. 

Is there any one who has suffered who does not 
know the agony of sleep when there is some great 
mental pressure? When Agatha lost consciousuess 
it was only for a few minutes, and then again she 
would be wide awake, going over in minute detail all 
she had said and done, with the music ringing in her 
ears, the brilliant dresses of the dancers passing to 
and fro, and herself haunted everywhere she went by 
Mr. Lynn’s mournful eyes. When at last she did 
fall asleep, ber sleep was so heavy that, on starting 
up in bed, she could not remember what had hap- 
pened. She pressed her hands upon her head, but 
her eyes fell upon a bouquet of faded flowers, and all 
rushed back upon her brain with horrible distinct- 
ness. It was only about six o’clock, but she got up, 
dressed hurriedly, put on a cloak and hat, and went 
out. It was a glorious morning, and as she breathed 
the fresh air her spirits revived. She walked slowly 
in the direction of the West Cliff. It was yet too 
early for any one to be about, exc’pt a few busy work- 





ing her own name. She turned quickly around, and 
met Mr. Lynn face to face. 

He seized her hand. ‘Agatha,” he said, passion- 
ately, “let me call you Agatha, if it be only for once. 
Icame to Brighton on purpose to see you. I could 
not believe it from other lips. Is it true? are you 
engaged to Lord Dunmore?” 

He was looking at her so eagerly, 80 intently, that 
there was no escapé, and with a bowed head she an- 
swered him, “ Yes, it is true, too true.” Mr. Lynn 
flung her hand away rather than dropped it. 

“You thought,” he said, ‘ because you had no 
heart yourself, that I had none. Did you trifle with 
all the best feelings of my nature to amuse yourself, 
forgetting that you might make all my future life 
blank and desolate?” 

“OY” said Agatha, entreatingly, ‘I am so miser- 
able; I never meant it—you are unkind, unjust.” 
“Of course, 1 am unjust, Miss Burton, more than 
unjust. It was madness, presumption, folly, what- 
ever you please to call it; but I have learned my 
lesson, and 1 shall never make the same mistake 
again.” ‘ 

Agatha’s lips trembled so that she could not speak, 
but Mr. Lynn was merciless as he went on bitterly: 

‘* We shall probably never meet again; society 
draws a wide line between the man you are going to 
marry and the man whose prospects you have blight- 
ed; but I can still wish you happiness. You have 
been false, not to your words perkaps, but to your 
actions—may God forgive you, Agatha, as I do!’’ 

‘* Mr. Lynn,” said Agatha, but the words were 80 
faint they did not reach him, he had already turned 
—she held out her arms in her despair, but he did 
not see her; he did not once look back, but went on 
swiftly, and turning a corner disappeared behind the 
cliff, and Agatha was alone. 





CHAPTER V. 
AGATHA did not weep, as she had done the night 
before, she only felt despair, utter despair. 

If Mr. Lynn had been kind to her, she might have 
told him all, and he might have saved her, and they 
might have been happy; but now her only chance 
was gone, and she had nothing left. She no longer 
cared to continue her walk, so she went home again 
and locked berself in her own room. Her mother 
was not aware that she had been out, and it was 
late in the day before she was disturbed. Lord Dun- 
more had arrived, and was waiting to see her. She 
sent 4 message to tell her mother to make what ex- 
cuse she liked, but she could not, and would not, see 
the earl that day. Mrs. Burton was fain to say that 
her darling Agatha had so severe a headache, in 
consequence of the fatigues of the ball, that she had 
positively furbidden her leaving her room. 

Allthat day was passed by Agatha in a kind of 
weary unrest. Towards night, worn out both in body 
and mind, she fell into a long, deep sleep, and 
dreamed she was at St. Helens, sitting on the sand- 
bank, and that Mr. Lynn was reading ‘Locksley 
Hall,” and that he compared her to Amy, and told 
her that he had been thinking that their future 
would be the same. Then she had upbraided him 
with his want of trust, and accused him of not loving 
her; and so he had disappeared, and Lord Dun- 
more had come, and opening a case of glittering jew- 
els, offered them to her; and she had taken them in 
her hand and was going to put them on, when they 
turned into coils of living snakes; and then she tried 
to throw them from her, and shrieking in her horror, 
awoke. ; 

The next day Lord Dunmore was no longer to be 
put off; and, at her mother’s entreaty, Agatha was 
realy to receive him when his cab drove to the door. 

She had, by a strong effort of will, so far conquered 
herself that, outwardly, she was much the same as 
usual. Lord Dunmore was most eager to know how 
she was, and why she had been ill; he was suspicious 
about the ball, and suspicious about the man he had 
just caught a glimpse of standing in the doorway; 
but Agatha laughed it off, said she was faint from the 
heat, and called his attention to her rapid recovery. 
At last he was soothed, and gave Agatha a costly 
diamond ring, and their engagement was thus meta- 
phorically sealed. 

It was a matter of course that all Mrs. Burton's 
friends shouid be loud in their congratulations, and 
Agatha became a person of immense importance. 
Even Lady Dunmore was obliged, or thought it her 
best policy, to write a letter to her daughter-in-law 
elect, which letter, although it did not actually say 
so, gave a general impression that Agatha ought to 
consider herself the most fortunate woman in Eng- 
land, and that her gratitude should be evinced ac- 
cordingly. 

Lady Dunmore was still in Paris, and finding that 
it was too late to save her son, as she said to her in- 
timate friends with real tears in ber eyes, from two 
of the most designing women she had ever met, she 
thonght it best to remain where she was. 

Lord Dunmore was anxious to be married imme- 
diately; whenever he made up his mind that he 
wanted a thing, he never rested until he had obtained 
it. When he was achild, this propensity made him 
a terror to the nurses and governesses, as his choice 
would often fall on things impossible for him to have, 
and many and dire would be the scenes that ensued. 
When Lord Dunmore propused that the wedding 
should take place at once, Agatha begged that it 
might be postponed until the spring; but of this he 
would not hear, and was so reaily annoyed, that Mrs. 
Burton was in an agony lest he should get out of it 
altogether,.and entreated Agatha not to be rash. 
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not feel as if she really cared what happened; and 
although to gain time would have been a relief, still, 
as it was to be, perhaps, after all, it wotld be better 
tor it to take place at once. The first week in De- 
cember was accordingly flxed upon, and the pre- 
parations were begun. 

After remaining a tew weeks longer in Brighton, 
Mrs. Burton thought it would be more convenient to 
return to London, as there were so many things to 
be arranged which could be done so much better on 
the spot, and Agatha was so tired of Lord Dunmore’s 
constant society, that she eagerly acquiesced in a 
plan that might give her some time to herself. Of 
course, Lord Dunmore accompanied them to London, 
and remained a few days to see them settled in Hert- 
ford street, May Fair, where Mrs. Burton had taken 
a house until after the wedding; but there he left 
them, and went back to Dunmore Castle for some 
shooting, taking Captain Burton with him; so Aga- 
tha and her mother were alone. 

Lord Dunmore had, during his stay in London, 
given Agatha the most costly presents, had chosen 
her opera-box for the next season, had been to Tat- 
tersall’s to look at riding-horses for her especial use, 
and, indeed, had been, as Mrs. Burton said, quite 
lavish in his generosity; but Agatha he now con- 
sidered as his own personal property, so that giving 
to her was, in fact, the same as giving to himself, a 
species of benevolence in which he had never been 
known to fail. 

Captain Valentine Burton had come up to town to 
meet Lord Dunmore, and had given his mother to 
understand that his marriage with Miss Chatterton 
was, afterall, not unlikely, as her parents had given 
him every encouragement since the announcement of 
Agatha’s engagement, and that as the young lady 
herself was desperate about him, he thought her 
eighty thousand pounds might be considered within 
reach; and Mrs. Burton felt really grateful that she 
had taken so much pains to secure the happiness of 
both her children. Agatha and Mrs. Burton were 
sitting, one afternoon late in November, over the 
drawing-room fire in Hertford street, each occupied 
with her own train of thought, when the footman 
brought ina letter, which he handed to Mrs. Bur- 
ton. Agatha was listlessly turning over the pages 
of a book, but she was in reality not reading. 

« Really, Agatha, you ought to consider yourselfa 
most fortunate girl,” said Mrs. Burton, looking up 
from the perusal of her letter; ‘‘ Valentine gives a 
most wonderful account of Dunmore Castle, and says 
it is quite regal in its appointments.” 

Agatha made some slight response, and her mother 
continued, reading parts of the letter aloud: 

“<¢Tell Agatha that the reception rooms are all 
fitted up with sky-blue velvet and white satin, and 
that the ceiling and walls are painted in fresco, and 
most beautiful of their kind; that her boudoir looks 
too pretty for use, with its pink silk and white lace.’” 

Agatha smiled; but her heart carried her in im- 
agination to the Red House in the High street of 
Denborough, and she felt that she loved its old-fash- 
ioned furniture a thousand times better than she 
could ever love the costliest belongings of Lord Dun- 
more. 

But Mrs. Burton was delighted. She stirred the 
fire untilit leaped up into a bright blaze, shutting 
out the premature darkness of the day caused by the 
dense yellow fog peculiar to the million-peopled city, 
and prepared herself to discuss more fully Captain 
Burton’s letter. Agatha laid down the book, and 
listened, Mrs. Burton doing most ofthe conversation, 
and trying to imagine how everything would be at 
Dunmore, when Agatha was mistress; and thus the 
rest of the day wore on, and lights were brought, 
and dinner announced. After dinner, Mrs. Burton 
talked it all over again, till Agatha, weary and heart- 


on Lord Dunmore’s arm, and that they were walking 
up the old High street of Denborough, and that quite 
suddenly they met Mr. Lynn; that she put out her 
hand, but that he passed her by, and did not even 
seem to know her. 

In the morning the foggwas still so thick that it was 
almost impossible to see out of the window. Mrs. 
Burton, wrapped in a red shawl, declared, as she 
poured the water out of the steaming silver kettle 
into the teacups, that the fireside was the only place 
on such a day, but that she had some duty-calls that 
must be made that afternoon, that she would be 
obliged to sacrifice her personal feelings, and that 
Agatha must accompany her. 

When the letters were brought in, Agatha took 
hers up, as she always did now, with a feeling of in- 
difference. Lord Dunmore’s almost illegible hand- 
writing was there as usual, but she passed it over; 
another riveted her attention—it was Mrs. Vernor’s. 
She had heard occasionally from Mrs. Vernor since 
leaving St. Helens; she had written to tell her of her 
engagement, and received her really heartfelt best 
wishes; and although she rarely mentioned the 
Lynns, every fresh letter inspired Agatha with the 
hope that she might tell her something about them. 

This morning she held the letter a few minutes in 
her hand before opening it, and looked ia vain for the 
Denborough postmark. It was not there, simply the 
London one. A few hurried lines inside explained 
that Mrs. Vernor had unexpectedly been summoned 
to town by one of her early pupils, who was dying. 
She wanted to see Agatha, and would go to Hertford 
street the moment she had any spare time. She did 
not ask Agatha to go and see her, but Agatha deter- 
mined at once to do so, and run the risk of finding 
her at home. ; 

““Mamma,” said Agatha, ‘‘ need I pay those visits 





Agatha was just in that state of mind that she did 


with you this afternoon?” 


sick, went to bed and dreamed that she was leaning |. 


“ What has happened to prevent it, Agatha?” 
“Mrs, Vernor is in town, and 1 must go and see 
her.’p 

“It is very provoking,” replied Mrs. Burton, “ but 
people always will turn up when they are least want- 
ed. Why could not to-morrow do? To-morrow I 
shall be out, and you will be alone.” 

“0, I could not be happy to lose a day,” said 
Agatha, “‘ more especially as I do not know how long 
she means to remain.” 

Mrs. Burton thought it best not to contradict her, 
so it was arranged that she was to leave her at Mra. 
Vernor’s, whilst she paid the visits, and then to call 
for her again. 

The direction given was to a small crescent in Bays- 
water; a piace, as Mrs. Burton said, of which she 
had never heard the name, and which she only hoped 
her coachman might be able to find, and then she 
asked what was Lord Dunmore’s news? 

Agatha had forgotten to open the letter, but she 
did so at once on being reminded, and tried to ap- 
pear interested in a photograph of her future home 
—a magnificent castle, standing high, surrounded by 
noble trees and beautiful gardens, with a broad lake 
winding away in the distance. 

Mrs. Burton was, of course, enchanted, and told 
Agatha that she must have given her a fairy god- 
mother; and Agatha laughed and said that, after all, 
she might find out one day that she was only Cin- 
derella. 

If Agatha might have chosen, she would have put 

on her plainest winter dress that afternoon; but Mrs, 
Burton wished her to pay a visit of state in Belgrave 
Square before she went to Bayswater, and to dress 
as befitte2 the future Lady Danmore, it being on one 
of Lord Dunmore’s great friends that they were to 
call; and Cameron having laid out a violet silk dress, 
a violet velvet mantle, and a white bonnet with vio- 
let feathers, there was nothing left but to put them 
on. 
Lady Mary Haughton was not at home, so they 
drove to Bayswater. Mrs. Vernor being at home, 
Agatha get out, and Mrs. Burton drove away, prom- 
ising to call again inan hour. Agatha followed the 
maid into the sitting-room; a dim figure was stand- 
ing before her, the door shut behind her, and she was 
just about to exclaim Mrs. Vernor, when her voice 
failed, the room went into darkness ;—the figure was 
not Mrs. Vernor. it was Mr. Lynn. 

“T have made a mistake,” she said, desperately; 
*T came to see Mrs. Vernor, and I thought—” But 
she was trembling so violently that she was obliged 
to grasp the back of the chair to save herself from 
falling. 

Whatever Mr. Lynn’s first feelings may have been, 
he mastered them quickly. 

“You thought rightly, Miss Burton, Mrs. Vernor 
is here, or will be ina few minutes.” And then he 
bowed, without offering his hand, and turning a chair 
round, asked her to sit down. 

Agatha obeyed. She did not know if she were very 
happy, or very miserable; she was in adream. For 
a few minutes both were silent, then Mr. Lynn took 
out his watch. 

**T ordered the carriage to call for me again in an 
hour,” said Agatha, “ hearing that Mrs. Vernor was 
at home.” 

“T fear there may have been some mistake,” re- 
plied Mr. Lynn; “ but I will go and see.” And he 
left the room. . 

Agatha covered her face with both her hands, and 
tried to think what she ought to do, or ought to say. 
Mr. Lynn was only absent a few minutes. 

*T am afraid,” he said, on re-entering, ‘‘ that some 
blunder has been made. Mrs. Vernor is out, and 
her return uncertain.” 

Agatha rose. “I had better go,” she said. 

For a moment Mr. Lynn looked at her as he used 
to do in the old St. Helens days, ard seemed about to 
speak, but he checked himself, and then said, coldly. 


“TJ fear either alternative will be equally unwel- 
come—returning alone in a cab, or waiting fur your 
own carriage.” 

“T think,” said Agatha, “ it would be best to wait, 
only—” 

* Only Iam here,” replied Mr. Lynn, with a slight 
inclination of the head, and a shade of sarcasm in his 
voice. ‘But Miss Burton need be under no appre- 
hension; when my services can be dispensed with I 
am ready to leave the house, and so spare her the 
pain of my society.” 

Something almost like a moan came from Agatha’s 
lips. She had been standing up, but she sat down, 
and turned her face to the window, without speak- 
ing. There was something like triumph mingled 
with the bitterness that lay at Mr. Lynn's heart, as 
he looked at Agatha; but he felt that he had never 
loved her so madly as he did then, in her proud des- 
peration; not that he showed it, there was a fiend at 
his heart, and it goaded him on to torture her. 

“Ifyou have any message for Mrs. Vernor, and 
can trust me with it, I will promise to deliver it.” 

“] shall see Mrs. Vernor myself, I hope,” replied 
Agatha; “I have nothing new to tell her.” 

“Miss Burton’s life cannot be so uneventful,” he 
said, ‘‘or perhaps her usual discretion prevents her 
from troubling her friends with her personal in- 
terests.” 

The hot tears came into Agatha’s eyes at the im- 
plied reproach; but she was in the shade, and Mr. 
Lynn did not see her face, he only saw the diamond 
ring that glittered on her finger. He waited a min- 
ute, and then he bowed and was about to leave the 
room. He had even reached the door when Agatha 
interrupted him. There was a wild, hunted look in 
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had impelled her to do it. 
Mr. Lynn closed the door, came in and sat down. 


cruel even yet, but Agatha did not remonstrate 


her mother, brother, and her London life. 


Agatha, “and it is that you will talk to me of St. 
Helens, and only St. Helens. Let me try to imagine, 
fur to-day at least, that there has been no interven- 


“Mr, Lynn, don’t go; I ask it as a favor, please 
| don’t go.” She went back to her seat. It had all 
been done on the impulse of the moment, something 


‘Miss Burton, I do it because you ask me; nothing 
now but your words shallinfiluence me.” He was 


“T have one more favor to ask to-day,” replied 


coward, but I have stood so alone, and now I feel 
that there is no escape; all I ask is, do not speak 
of it.” 

Mrs. Vernor had stood up, and was about to re- 
monstrate, but Mrs. Burton was unexpectedly an- 
nounced, and saying anything more became impos- 
sible. She had come sooner than she intended, to 


at the same time, she said, with a peep at Mrs. Ver- 
nor; she wished to hear her opinion on Agatha’s 
looks, and thank her in person for all the care she 
had taken of her dear child at St. Helens. 

Mrs. Burton could be very gracious when she liked, 
especially to those whom she considered her inferiors, 


. | take her darling Agatha away, and to indulge herself 
She looked up, and the pained expression on her face 
soothed his angry spirit, and he asked gently about 


ing time, that the old days have come again.” 
“Tt will be difticult for me, Miss Burton,” said Mr 


speaking of Mrs. Vernor, and why she had left home, 
and the reason of his accompanying her, his mother 
being anxious that she should not travel alone in her 
agitatedjframe of mind. And then, insensibly, they 
glided into other subjects, so that when the servant 
opened the door and announced the carriage, both 
fancied that it had only been away a few minutes. 

Mr. Lynn offered Agatha his arm. She was bright- 
er now, something like undefined hope had sprung 
up within her; but not so with him. 

‘Miss Burton, Agatha,” he said, as he grasped her 
hand, “ once more—good-by.” 

“Not good-by,” she said; “ I am coming again to- 
morrow to see Mrs. Vernor.” She got into the car- 
riage, the door was shut, she looked out of the 
window into the gathering darkness; he was watch- 
ing her, and she saw him still standing until the car- 
riage turned the corner of the square. 

Mrs. Burton had not come back after all, so no 
disagreeable questions were asked. Agatha had not 
felt so happy as she did that night for what seemed 
to her whole ages, and she dropped asleep saying to 
herself, ‘‘ To-morrow I shall see him—to-morrow, to- 
morrow.” Alas! for the human to-morrow! 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE next day, when Agatha got up, her whole 
mind was engrossed with one idea, and that was—Mr, 
Lynn. She waited impatiently until breakfast was 
over, and then asked Mrs. Burton if she might order 
the carriage for eleven o’clock. Mrs. Burton ac- 
quiesced, provided she would be ready to return at 
two, reminding her that in a few days Lord Dunmore 
wuuld be in London, and that it would be well for 
her to have finished all her business, so as to be at 
liberty. 

Liberty! how the word grated upon Agatha’s ear. 
“But for to-day, at least,” she said, as she went up 
stairs, ‘‘ I will forget him; for to-day, I will be the 
old Agatha.” Then she took off her diamond ring, 
and all the ornaments which had been gifts from 
Lord Dunmore, and put on the dress she knew Mr. 
Lynn would like, remembering all his tastes, even to 
the color of her gloves. She did not analyze her mo- 
tives, she only followed her inclinations; and then 
she hurried down stairs, sprang into the carriage, and 
looking up at the drawing room window, nodded 
gayly to Mrs. Burton as she drove off. 

The drive to Bayswater seemed interminable; but 
she was there at last, and going up the stairs she had 
gone down the day before, leaning on Mr. Lynn’s 
arm. Mrs. Vernor was in the sitting-room; she put 
her arms round Agatha, kissed her as she took off 
her bonnet, and made her sit down. Then she began 
a hundred questions, which Agatha hardly knew 
how to answer, for all the while she was listening for 
Mr. Lynn’s footstep. She was not prepared for dis- 
appointment, but waited and hoped on, and tried to 
appear interested in other subjects. At last, when 
nearly an hour had passed away, she could bear it no 
longer. 

“Mr. Lynn?” she said. 

“Mr. Lynn went home this morning.” 

“Gone, really gone!” exclaimed Agatha, forgetful 
of everything but her bitter mortification. “ Tell 
me you did not mean it; it can’t be true.” Andshe 
laid her hand imploringly on Mrs. Vernor’s arm. 

“Yes, Agatha, it is quite true.” 

“And he left no message fur me. O, he has been 
unkind,” 

“He did leave a message, Agatha,” said Mrs. Ver- 
Nor, quietly taking both Agatha’s hands in hers. 
“ He told me, if you asked, to say that he went away 
because it was best.” 

Agatha burst into tears, she could not help it; the 
— was too great. Mrs. Vernor tried to soothe 

er, 


“Agatha,” she said, ‘ you are not happy; tell me 





my 


; "pon her friend’s shoulder, “ I have been a miserable 


what 1 can do for you; you have always been like a 
child to me.” 

“You can do nothing,” replied Agatha, looking up, 
dashing the tears trom her eyes. ‘Mine is a 
miserabie lot, but I have brought it on myself, and I 
must abide by it.” 

“Agatha,” said Mrs. Vernor, ‘‘tell me one thing— 
did you love Mr. Lynn?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Agatha, starting up; “it is 
too late now; I am to be Lord Dunmore’s wife in 
three weeks—what is Mr. Lynn to me?” 

" The sorrows, Agatha, that are of our own making 
will bring their consequent suffering. There is no 
Position in life from which we are not bound to save 
ourselves should it be yet in our power, if that posi- 
tion be one which we know is wrong; and you are 
Wrong, Agatha, if you do not love Lord Dunmore.” 


— 





Lynn; “but I will try.” And so Mr. Lynn began by 


when it did not compromise her in the eyes of the 
fashionable world; and Mrs. Burton had also a 
. | theory that, sooner or later, nearly every one can be 
made useful in some way. So she was most sympa- 
thizing about Mrs. Vernor’s consumptive pupil, and 
her hurried visit to town; begged her to dine with 
them, and even offered to send the carriage to fetch 
her. ' 
Mrs. Vernor was leaving town the next morning, so 
she refused, and Mrs. Burton and Agatha took their 
leave. As Agatha kissed her friend, Mrs. Vernor 
managed to whisper, in answer to her clinging em- 
brace: 
“It ever, Agatha, you want a home, promise me 
you will come to St. Helens.” And those words 
came back to Agatha when most she needed the 
assurance. 
Mrs. Vernor left London the following day, and 
Agatha returned to her old life. Her trousseau pro- 
gressed rapidly, and everything neared its fulfilment. 
Three nights before the wedding, Agatha was 
seated alone-before her own fire. She had but just 
parted from her mother, as each had gone to her own 
room, and they had been all the evening talking of 
dress and jewels, and arranging future plans. Agatha 
was weary and heart-sick. ‘ Better,” she said, “be 
dead than so utterly wretched. O mother, what is 
my happiness to you?” And then the thought flash- 
ed into her mind, ‘“‘ Perhaps I am wronging her—it 
is not yet too late for that.” She started up, put on 
her dressing-gown, and went swiftly down the pas- 
sage until she reached her mother’s room, knocked 
softly, and entered. 
Mrs. Burton was sitting in an easy-chair over the 
fire, reading one of a packet of letters. She looked 
surprised at Agatha’s entrance, as if it were an un- 
usual event at that hour. 
‘“‘ You are surprised to see me,” said Agatha; “ but, 
mother, I have something to say, something I want 
your advice about. You will think it is late per- 
haps,” she continued, with all the calmness of des- 
peration; “ But—” 
“ But I think I can guess,” said Mrs. Burton, 
smiling; ‘‘ you want the white lace flounces for your 
amber silk?” 
Agatha shook her head; her mother’s total un- 
suspiciousness made her task very difficult. She 
waited for a moment, then she knelt on the ground, 
low down at her mother’s feet, and told her that she 
could not marry Lord Dunmore, 
Mrs. Burton’s face grew livid as she listened. 
“Agatha, what madness is this? Not marry Lord 
Dunmore? be disgraced yourself, and disgrace us all 
for life?” 
“ But mother,” said Agatha, “think of my happi- 
ness. O mother! only let me give it up, and I will 
work for you, I will never leave you; we will be so 
happy, in spite of all the lost hateful grandeur, 
which can only make me nfiserable. Mother, if you 
ever loved me, save me!” 
Mrs. Burton looked staggered, but she rallied. 
“Agatha, you can’t mean it; think of the expense 
[have been at, the ruinous outlay on your London 
season, your dress, everything—everything which 
was to be put straight by your marriage with Lord 
Dunmore.” 
‘* Think, mother,” said Agatha, with the passion- 
ate, pleading look still in her eyes, “how young I 
am to sacrifice a whole life; think what I shall 
suffer if I am obliged to live forever with a man I— 
I hate.” 
“ You will get to like him, Agatha.” 
“* Never!” she replied. “* I might try to do my duty, 
but I should fail even there, because—” 
* Because,” exclaimed Mrs. Burton, “it is as I 
suspected; you have some romantic school girl fancy 
for some oné else. I only wish,” she said, with rising 
indignation, ‘‘I had never let you go to St. Helens, 
and then you would not have fallen, as you did, intu 
the hands of low, designing people.” 
Agatha started up—her eyes were flaming. 
“1 will not hear it,” she said, “even from you. 
All the real happiness I have ever known was at St. 
Helens; all the rest of my life, since I grew up, has 
been a vain, miserable delusion; it has made me a 
false, deceitful woman, deceiving even the man I am 
going to marry, and who believes in me; it is my 
duty at least, to tell him.” 
Mrs. Burton was really alarmed; her terror lest 
Agatha should fultil her threat, made her grow cold 
all over. She saw in one glance, Lady Dunmore’s 
triumph, Lady Alice Wendover’s, herself sunk in the 
shade, Valentine’s heiress lost; so she begged and 
prayed, she even wept, she appealed to her own love, 
to her duty; she implored her to think of the dis- 
grace, and at last Agatha promised, and Mrs. Bur- 
ton, still fearful, went with her back to her room, 
saw her into bed, and sat by her until Agatha haa, or 
Mrs. Burton thought she had, sunk into a calm 
sleep. 





“Dear Mrs. Vernor,” said Agatha, laying her head 


** To-morrow,” said Mrs. Burton, “Lord Dunmore 


every feeling in her heart urged her to the step; but 


married.” 

The next morning Agatha seemed much as usual, 
only she looked ill. Lord Dunmore and Valentine 
arrived in the afternoon, and they all went out driv- 
ing. Mrs. Burton tried, by an extra amount of con- 
versation and gayety, to cover Agatha’s silence, and 
she laughed pleasantly when Lord Dunmore showed 
some anxiety about her, and assured him it was 
only excitement. 

After dinner, when the gentlemen joined the ladies, 
Lord Dunmore took a vacant chair beside Agatha, 
and Mrs. Burton felt a sickening dread lest, in the 
opportunity given by a tete-a-tete, Agatha might 
betray herself; but it was needless. Agatha felt ut- 
terly hopeless and miserable, but she did not expect 
to be anything else. She*looked at Lord Dunmore as 
he bent his head over her, and shuddered as she 
thought, ‘‘ To-morrow he will be my husband.” 


what he should do, of what Agatha was to do; and 
then he took from his waistcoat-pocket a small ring- 


fit it on, and then raised her hand to his lips, his 
small light eyes gleaming with triumph as he paid 
her some whispered compliment. 
Agatha withdrew her hand and glanced at the 
ring, emblem of love and truth and eternity; and 
she felt as if she must fling it away, and go away her- 
self, anywhere, so that it was away—away from him. 
But with all this at her heart, she sat on and sub- 
mitted, and Mrs. Burton sat on and watched; but it 
was over at last, and Agatha was alone inher own 
room. ; 
She stood for some time gazing down into the glow- 
ing embers, a little foot resting on the polished fender, 
trying to feel at least that perhaps, after all, her 
choice for the future had been for the best, that it 
had been out of her power to avert it, and that it 
was her fate. 
We are all, more or less, what circumstances make 
us; and Agatha’s powers of reasoning had never been 
developed beyond the atmosphere by which she had 
been surrounded during the last three years of her 
life. When Agatha, at the age of sixteen, had left 
Mrs. Vernor’s care to enjoy the advantages of con- 
tinental masters, she was just at that period of life 
when the character is forming, when it is most sus- 
ceptible of external influences, most easily moulded 
for good or evil; and Mrs. Burton’s maternal pre- 
cepts all tended to utter worldliness, so that Agatha 
grew into womanhood with her judgment warped by 
social prejudices, with her real warmth of disposition 
and generous impulses pruned to the conventional 
standard, her ambition and vanity fostered until the 
false and the real had become so entangled that fit 
seemed impossible but that, year by year, all the 
good would be utterly crushed out, and only what 
was false and heartless remain. 
But there was one thing which had saved Agatha, 
and that was her love for Mr. Lynn. All that was 
good and beautiful seemed to her to come into her 
existence through and by him. 
There is no woman born who would not be en- 
nobled, exalted, purified by the knowledge that a 
good man loves her. Years may come and go, changes 
take place, but the fact remains, the unalterable fact, 
that the one master hand has struck the hitherto 
untouched chords, and vibration never dies. 
Agatha had nerved herself’ tor a conflict which she 
was not armed to carry on; there was wild rebellion 
in her heart, and she could not subdue it. The 
coals assumed fantastic shapes, and her thoughts 
went wearily over the old ground and the old argu- 
ments, but it would not do. She went tothe door, 
locked it, and then taking a small cedar-wood box 
from her wardrobe, sat down befvure the dressing- 
table, and began slowly taking out its contents. 
To any looker-on they would not have seemed of 
much interest; two or three little notes, some dried 
grass and fluwers, some seaweed, a scrap of corne- 
lian—but each had a remembrance which, after to- 
night, she must put away forever. 
Agatha impatiently shook away the tears that 
welled up unbidden into her eyes, but as she did so 
her glance rested on the shining fulds of white satin 
and lace;—it was her bridal dress. ‘ To-morrow,” 
she said, bitterly, ‘‘I shall be a peeress—surely that 
should satisfy me;” but her voice, ax she whispered 
the words, sounded hollow and unreal, and died into 
amoan, whilst Mr. Lynn’s name hovered on her lips. 
She still wore her evening dress, and some bracelets 
and other ornaments which were the gifts of Lord 
Dunmore. She sudcenly tore them offand flung them 
down as if they had stung her; she longed to crush 
them beneath her feet, to hide them from her sight— 
anything but to see them glittering on her neck and 
arms. 
She knelt down and buried her face in her hands; 
her long dark hair fell in heavy masses over her 
white shoulders, and no statue of despair could ever 
have typified more abandoned grief. 
Nearly an hour passed away; then she started up, 
pushed the hair back from her face and glanced at 
the clock; the long, delicate hands pviuted to the 
hour of midnight. Agatha’s breath came in short 
panting gasps; befure that hand could once more 
return tothe same spot on the enamelled dial, her 
doom would be irrevocably sealed. 
A sudden desperate resolution flashed across her 
mind; it was, since none would save her, to save her- 
self. She paced up and down the room afier the 
thought had presented itself, and tried to concentrate 
her resolution. Agatha was brave by nature, and 





and Valentine come; I must prevent her doing any- 


she wavered long ere her decirion became final, and 


Lord Dunmore was in great spirits; he talked of 


case and displayed a plain gold hoop, and made her 


Lord Dunmore, and then to her mother. 


sakes, it was better she should tell him then, though 
it were even at the eleventh hour, that her heart 
had never been bis, rather than, in after years, he 
should find out that she had deceived him. “I can 
ask you to try and forgive me now,” she said—“ then 
I could not.” 

To her mother she wrote: 


“‘T have tried hard to carry out my promise, but I 
have failed. I dare not kneel by Lord Dunmore’s 
side, to-morrow, and vow to him love, honor, and 
obedience—L would rather die. You need not be 
anxious about me; I am going to St. Helens, and if 
you have ever loved me, you will forgive your un- 
happy AGATHA,” 


When these were written, she locked the desk, 
first taking from ita packet of Lord Dunmore’s let- 
ters; then she went to the dressing-table and col- 
lected her jewels, and, putting them carefully into 
their cases, made up the whole into a parcel directed 
to Lord Dunmore. She then selected from her 
wardrobe a dark winter dress, and taking off her 
evening attire, put it on, arranged different things 
about the room, moving noiselessly, but with the 
same air of determination on her face that had come 
over her on first realizing the possibility of escape ; 
and thus the night passed. 

Agatha did not even lie down, but sat waiting, as 
prisoners wait, for the verdict of life or death. Ata 
quarter before five o’clock she put on a long cloak, a 
straw bonnet, and tied over her face, so as entirely to 
conceal it, a thick black veil. When this was done, 
she took her letter to Lord Dunmore, for she thought 
if she left it to her mother it might never reach him; 
then she crept down stairs and softly unfastened the 
hall-door. 

The bitter east wind swept past her, and flakes of 
snow were driven in her face, but she heeded them 
not; she closed the door behind her, and went out 
alone into the street. 

It was so new and strange a position for Agatha to 
find herself alone in the streets of London, and at so 
early an hour, that at first she paused involuntarily, 
as if uncertain whether to go back or not, but her 
hesitation did not last; she drew her cloak tightly 
round her, and went hurriedly on. The cold was so 

intense that her trembling feet almost refused to 

carry her, and the snow was so thick that she could 

hardly see her way. 

She went through the Marble Arch out into the 

broad thoroughfare; it was as dark as night, and the 

few passers-by heeded her not. She waited for a cab, 


friended her; she had hardly sufficient voice left to 
call to the driver, but, luckily, he was passing by 
slowly, and came cluse to her. She got in, and or- 
dered the man to drive to the Euston station. Al- 
though it did not take more than half an hour to 
reach her destination, it seemed to Agatha that she 
would never be there, the time passed so slowly. 
She paid the cabman his fare, and went straight to 
the ticket-office, took her ticket, and passed on to the 
platform. Her first act was to post Lord Dunmore’s 
letter, and then she sat down and waited for the 
train. It came at last, and she got in; it moved 
slowly off, and all was over. Agatha sat in the 
farthest corner of the carriage, and did not speak, 
but watched the breaking of the gray winter morn- 
ing—her bridal morning; she saw the sun rise and 
gleam over the fields white with their mantle of 
snow, and she felt that, come what might, she was 
saved. 

It was late in the evening when she arrived at 
Denbor-ugh ; the station was a little way out of the 
town, but she did not dare to take a fly, she was so 
afraid of being recognized. She drew her veil more 
closely over her face, and walked away all alone in 
the direction of St. Helens, only fearful of meeting 
any one she knew. She had eaten nothing since the 
day before, but the excitement kept her up, and at 
last sue reached the cottage and was asking for Mrs. 
Vernor. 

The servant was new and did not, theretoie, recog- 
nize her, so she was asked to wait in the hall while 
she went to inform her mistress; but Agatha did not 
heed her—the door of Mrs. Vernor's rvom opened, 
and, unannounced, Agatha went in. Mrs. Vernor 
started up—Agatha took off her veil. 

“You need not be afraid, it is my living self,” she 
said. ‘I have come to you, furI had nowhere else 
to go, and you asked me, and, O! I have been so mis- 
erable.” But even whilst she was speaking, her 
voice failed, and she sank insensible at Mrs. Vernor’s 
feet. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN Mr. Lynn returned to Denborough from 
London, he had made up his mind to ban‘sh every 
remembrance of Agatha Burton; but however will- 
ing we may be, the schooling may be difficult; to 
him it was impossible. 

When women suffer, they seek rest—men action. 
Mr. Lynn devoted himself to his profession; he tried 
to live his misery down—to crush every thought of 
his past hopes out of his mind; he tried to think 
hardly of Agatha, but down in the depths of his 
heart he loved her still so dearly, that the thought of 
her as the wife of another was gall and wormwood to 
him. 
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thing rash to-morrow, and the day after she is to be | then she went to the table, and, with the calmness 


of desperation, drew out her desk and wrote, first to 


Lord Dunmore’s letter was very short; she blamed 
no one but herself, and told him that, for both their 


hoping that one might pass, and fortune at last be- - 
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THE TEA CULTURE IN INDIA. 


No man, who remembers the cruelties and the 
barbarities practised by the English upon the natives 
of India in their conquest of that countrv, can do 
otherwise than agree with us that John Bull was in- 
finenced by a selfish love of gain, and that he regard- 
ed humanity and justice as nothing, compared with 
the untold wealth which his Eastern ‘stolen goods ” 
were to bring him. | Still, out of almost every evil, 
some good may come; and there can be but little 
doubt, if. indeed. there is any, that the English occu- 
pation of India. though iniquitous and unjustifiable 
in itself, is destined one day to benefit both that 
country and the worl!l. It has carried Christianity 
and Enrope.n civilization there, and these have made 
slow but steadv progress, until now we may say that 
Englan‘ stands on the threshold of a dav of greater 
commercial prosperity than she has ever known. 

One of the good effects of this, is the improvement 
in the agricultural system of the country. This is 
chiefly shown in the introduction of the tea culture 
into India. 

Some years ago, the English residents in the Pro- 
vince of Assam, observed a plant indigenous in that 
region, which they were convinced was a species of 
the Chinese tea plant. Owing to the absence of a 
competent botanist, the matter was scarcely thought 
of, as no one there was capable of making the neces- 
sary observations and tests to ascertain the correct- 
ness of the belief. At length, however, a scientific 
man was sent out to India, and the result of his ob- 
servations was a positive assertion on his part, that 
tea could be grown with success in certain districts of 
the mountains elevated about five thousand feet 
above the sea. 

The experiment was tried, and the result proved a 
remarkable demand for land; and applications for 
grants poured in, and were complied with by the 
government, on the most liberal terms. In Assam 
alone. there were, in 1863, upwards of one hundred 
and sixty plantations, owned by sixty companies and 
individuals, which occupy twenty thousand acres of 
land, actually under cultivation, bearing an estimat- 
ed annual crop of two millions of pounds of tea; 
while grants of Jand, to the amount of one hundred 
and twenty-three thousand acres, for tea-growing, 
had been made up to the end of 1863. Since then, 
the work has been steadily increasing, though to 
what extent we are unable to say, through a lack of 
statistics of a date later than those given herein, 

In Cachar, an adjacent province, more than six 
thousand acres have been brought under cultivation, 
and the crop for 1863 is estimated at nearly four hun- 
dred thousand pounds of tea. In the northwest 
provinces, and in the Punjab, where the pure Chinese 
tea plant is cultivated, the rate of progress appears 
to be most remarkable, where the statistics, which 
may be called marvellous, prove the movement to be 
a national one. The native princes, the Maharaja of 
Cashmere, the Raja of Nadawn, and several other 
rajas, English and native planters, among the Hima- 
layas, are entering largely into the culture, and the 
demand for see:! and plants has been so great, that in 
1862 eighty-nine tons of the former, and two million 
four hundred thousand of the latter, were distributed 
gratis by the government; yet the demand was not 
supplied. 

All that has been done, and is doing, for tea cul- 
ture in India, is but a feeble foreshadowing of an 
enormous cultivation and trade. We are told that 
tea plants are now thriving over four and a half de- 
grees of latitude, and eighty of longitude—a tract 
containing thirty-five thousand square miles, capable 
of produc’ng, were all the area planted, upwards of 
nine hundred million pounds of tea, and, with. high 
cultivation, of doubling this enormous amount. 

The statements we have made are most remark- 
- able, but they are based on the official statistics of the 
imperial government of Great Britain. They ought 
to encourage us to renewed exertions. Let us once 
complete our great railroad, which is to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacitic, and we will become formid- 
able rivals of England fur the possession of the wealth 
which is to come out of the East. 

WomAn’s TALK.—An old bachelor says that the 
talk of women is usually about men; even their laugh 














PATRIOTISM vs. FILIAL REVERENCE. 

Everybody has heard of the Irish urchin, who was 
thrashed by his father for attending a Native Ameri- 
can meeting, and afterwards informed a companion 
that “he didn’t so much care about his being whip- 
ped, if it hadn’t been done by an infernal foreigner.” 
The Reverend Doctor Thomas, in an address lately 
delivered at St. Louis, tells the following delicious 
story of his experience with a little shaver of his 
own: 

I had a little son about four years old, who, of 
course, I thought avery bright and promising fellow. 
During my temporary absence from home for a few 
days, on one occasion, his mother relieved the weary 
interval with reading to him the story of the Revo- 
lutionary War. The little fellow treasured up the 
scattered facts and anecdotes, and narratives of the 
battle-field, until his youthful patriotism was kindled 
to a flame, and his blood began to boil. I returned 
home late-in the night, when he was wrapped in 
slumber. He rose later than usual. While we sat 
at breakfast, he came down, and seated himself by 
my side in silence. He withheld the familiar wel- 
come—the customary kiss. Evidently his mind was 
engrossed with something. He sat brooding his topic 
for a few moments, and then, turning to me, he said, 
“Father, are you British?” ‘‘ My son,” said I, “I 
had the good or bad fortune to be born in England, 
but, like the Irishman, I was brought over here so 
early that I became a native.” ‘ Well, sir,” said he, 
his childish face all aglow, and shaking his little fist 
at me, “we whipped yeu once, and we can do it 
again!” 





PIGS AS A MARRIAGE PORTION. 


“Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers especially desired 
domestication of hogs, bees and eels. Pigs were es- 
pecially bequeathed by will, and the marriage portion 
of a noble lady consisted sometimes only of pigs. A 
nobleman named Alfred gave to each of his daugh- 
ters, as a provision in life, two thousand pigs, and 
nothing else. The Anglo-Saxons had no saddle- 
horses till the middle of the seventh century, when 
the foreign bishops introduced the use of palfreys. 
Saint Cuthbert rode on horseback, and insisted that 
the angels did so, giving as Scriptural authority a 
reference to those angels who came to the aid of 
Judas Maccabeus. In King Alfred’s time, and after 
it, kings hunted on foot; hunting on horseback, and 
fighting on horseback, only came into fashion—and 
that suddenly—in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
Bee-keeping was much encouraged by the clergy, 
who said bees were sent from heaven, because mass 
could not be celebrated without wax. But the spe- 
cial energy of the clergy themselves was spent upon 
the rearing of eels. Nearly every monastery had its 
vivarium for the supply of good victual on fast days, 
but the eels were apt to steal away, and so it was 
found cheaper to let meres and marshes to fishermen, 
who caught eels and paid rent in them. Among pet 
animals of the Anglo-Saxons, says Mr. John Thrupp, 
who writes on the subject of domestication, were 
wolves, foxes and otters; but their owners were not 
answerable for the damage they did, because ‘ they 
never did anytiing but mischief.’ ” 


PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
Young ravens must have food, 
What the gods delay, they not deny. 
The whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 
Travellers must be content. 
There's a time for all things. 
‘Talkers are no good doers. 
Truth loves open dealing. 
All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 
Affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek; 
A goodly apple, rotten at the heart. 
A woman, impudent and mannish grown, 
Is not more loathed than an effeminate man 
In time of action. 





Anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allowed his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. 





FRENCH DEBTOBS.. 

In 1864, no less than one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-six debtors were imprisoned in France, by 
one thousand six hundred and seventy-six creditors. 
In discussing these figures, a French newspaper 
makes the following extraordinary statement: “In 
Paris, during the stagnant season of the year, a great 
many commissionnaries, water-carriers, and the like, 
who, by dint of incessant saving, manage at last to 
amass what is a sort of fortune, tind it much cheaper 
to live in the Debtors’ Jail, at forty-five francs a 
month, than to remain at home doing nothing. So 
they simulate a small debt, get some complaisant 
friend to have them putin the Debtors’ Jail for it, 
where they remain during the whole stagnant sea- 
son. They sometimes earn money in the Debtors’ 
Jail, by waiting on rich young spendthrifts, and 
when the busy season returns, they pay the simulat- 
ed debt, and go back to their old quarters.” 





A Goop Timr.—A reprobate was once asked, when 
dying, if he had lived an upright and creditable life. 
“Well, no—not exactly,” said he; ‘‘ but, then, L 





is ‘He! he! he!” 


must say I’ve had a good time.” 


A WAR ANECDOTE. 

A story writer relates the following :—At the battle 
of Donaldsonville, a sergeant in, I believe, a Massa- 
chusetts regiment, performed a feat worthy of the 
fame of the Paladins of ancient chivalry. His com- 
pany had been sent forward in advance, with orders 
to deploy as skirmishers after passing a smail patch 
of woodland in their front. Hardly had they got 
through this, however, when they found themselves 
in the face ofa force ten times their number, and the 
instant afterwards they were outflanked and sur- 
rounded. Discretion was the better part of valor 
here, and finding, after a stubborn resistance, that 
every man he had would surely fall unless he sur- 
rendered, the captain decided to adopt that course, 
and gave his unwilling determination to his men. 

The majority acquiesced in this sensible determi- 
nation without demur, but the sergeant felt the dis- 
grace more than the danger, and loudly announc- 
ed his resolve: 

“Tl be hanged if any of those butternut-bellied 
devils shall get me this time!” 

The next instant he broke away from the ranks— 
in which the white flag, in the shape.of a pocket- 
handkerchief, was already displayed—and ran direct- 
ly towards that line of the enemy which had cut off 
their retreat. The rebel fire had ceased in conse- 
quence of the flag, and for a few seconds he made his 
way towards them unmolested. Suddenly, however, 
they seemed to perceive his intention, and the bul- 
lets began to whistle around him again, while four 
or five of the “ butternuts” detached themselves 
from the rest and ran towards him. His position 
was growing critical, but, nevertheless, he saw what 
they did not—three trees growing close together on 
the top of a small embankment at the side of the road. 
The next moment he was behind this natural shelter 
and, as it could only be approached in one dirétiion, 
he was comparatively safe. 

He now opened a deliberate fire upon the advanc- 
ing line with his revolver, every shot telling with 
deadly effect. The first detachment sent against 
him were put hors du combat bones they got half 
way. The enemy then com a ated 
tire upon his position; but being careful not to ex- 
pose his body above the bank or his head from be- 
hind the trees, he held the post until he had twice 
reloaded and emptied his revolver. At this critical 
moment, when the Johnnies were preparing to make 
@ rush upon him, the head of our own column ap- 
peared through the woods, and the enemy were 
forced to retire without having received the surrender 
of the company they had surrounded. As they did 
so, @ straggling officer in the rear caught the ser- 
geant’s eye, and with the bound of a tiger he rushed 
from his concealment, knocked the loiterer down 
with the butt of his pistol, and, despite a perfect 
storm of bullets, dragged him safely back to the cover. 
He had killed four men, wounded three others, taken 
an officer prisoner, and saved his company from the 
disgrace of surrender! Few of the knights of old ac- 
complished more in one battle or against greater odds, 
yet allour sergeant had to say about it when ques- 
tioned was: 

“ Well, I guess it wasn’t much of a skirmish, any- 
how!” 








PARIS FASHIONS. 


A Paris fashion writer says:—‘‘As for hats and 
bonnets, they entirely baffle my powers of description. 
I can only give their various titles, and not all either, 
for I should fill the column were I to attempt an 
enumeration of all the extraordinary headgears 
which the ingenuity of our milliners has produced. 
We have the ‘ Metternich hat,’ (which will go out of 
vogue if Prussia quite swallows up the Austrian em- 
pire), the ¢Lambelle hat,’ the ‘Pamela hat,’ the 
‘Florentine hat,’ the ‘ Japanese hat ’—all of which 
belong to the family of the ‘ Eccentric hat.’ ” 





A SPLENDID STUD. 

A lady writes of a costly stud in India:—“ Tie first 
show of the day was Runjeet’s private stud. I sup- 
puse fifty horses were led past us. The first had on 
its emerald trappings, necklaces arranged on its neck 
and between its ears, and in front of the saddle two 
enormous emeralis, nearly two inches square, carved 
all over and set in gold frames, like looking-glasses. 
The crupper was all emeralds, and there were stud 
ropes of gold put on something like a martingale. 
Heera Singh said the whole was valued at thirty- 
seven lacs, $1,850,000.” 





WortTH REMEMBERING.—To determine how much 
a given space will hold, our readers may use the fol- 
lowing formula. Multiply together the length, width, 
and depth, measured in feet. This gives the con- 
tents in cubit feet. Then multiply the cubit feet by 
four, and divide the product by five, the result will 
be the number of bushels required; at least with suf- 
ficiently close approximation for ordinary purposes, 





Down ON CROQUET.—A New Bedford paper is 
down upon croquet “ like a thousand of brick.” The 
Standard says:— It only encourages silliness, affec- 
tation and laziness, and we hope that its reign will be 
as short as the fashion of a Parisian bonnet, and that 
the next popular amusement will be one that has 
something in it more worthy of public favor, and 
more beneficial to body and mind.” 





QUEEN EmMA’s CostuME.—In Washington, Queen 
Emma was dressed in a heavy broche silk, festooned 
and trailing. Her whole attire was chaste, rich, and 





A STRIKE IN A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
The Dundee Advertiser of July 25th, says:—“A 
very amusing circumstance occurred a few days ago 
at the ssylum, Murthly. It is well known that the 
inmates work in the garden and about the grounds 
of the institution. A newspaper had been dropped 
accidentally, which contained a detailed account of 
the strikes, etc., among the iron-workers on the 
Clyde. This was picked up by one of the inmates, 
who read ihe paragraph to his associates, and after 
some deliberation among themselves, the whole 
struck work. The outdoor superintendent remon- 
strated with them in vain to resume, but they insist- 
ed that, until some arrangement whereby they could 
get shorter hours and more pay was, entered into, 
they would work no more. 

This stats of matters continued for some time, and 
ultimately Dr. McIntosh, the medical superintendent, 
was sent for to endeaver to get the men to resume. 
The doctor, on hearing how matters stood, went to 
the men and suggested that they should send a depu- 
tation to address him on the subject. Immediately 
about half a dozen marched up to the doctor, stated 
their grievances at much length, and demanded 
more pay and shorter hours. The doctor said it was 
perfectly true that they had a great grievance of 
which to complain—provisions were high in price, 
and the hours of labor by far too long in this warm 
weather, and then put his hand in his pocket and 
handed the deputation half a crown, 

This gave complete satisfaction; the deputation re- 
turned, informed their associates of their success, 
and the whole resumed work immediately. Though 
it might be expected, the joke did not end here. The 
doctor happened to pass the men some hours later, | 
when he was accosted by the man to whom he hand- 
ed the half-crown. He took the doctor one side, and 
told him in confidence, ‘ They were a set of disagree- 
able chields, and were quarrelin’ and wranglin’ wha 
shud keep the half-crown. There it’s back to you, 
doctor, to keep it for us yoursel’.” 


New iuvsrc.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, have published the following new music: 
“Earth beneath your feet,” a ballad; ‘The First 
Primrose,” a song; ‘‘ Hilda,” a song; “Ye pretty 
Birds,” a transcription for the piano; “ Leland’s 
Opera Waltz, or, an Evening at Saratoga;” ‘Zephyr 
Waltz,” for the piano, by Laura H. Hatch. 

Adams & Co., 21 Bromfield street, have published 
a piece of music called “ Waterfalls and Frizzles,” a 
song with laughing chorus. 








RAILROAD SIGNALS.—Mr. Wallwork, of Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee,-claims title to an invention which 
he thinks will supersede all other kinds of signals in 
the use of railroads. He professes to be able by the 
application of this invention to stop a train, if de- 
sired, at any distance; and to shut off steam from an 
engine five miles away the same as if he were on the 
engine. This invention might be convenient fora 
passenger who got left behind. 





(G@ SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always‘as good 
and clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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Nor beaming eyes with love - 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“TO DIE IS GAIN.” 


——— 
BY MES. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 
eee 


Summer with courtly retinue, 

Rich in her perfume and in song, 

Walks with proud step the smiling earth; 
Broad, and blue, and flower-begemmed, 
Her vesture-folds encircle all. 

Her bloomy wand waves everywhere 
With fairy touch, transmuting all 
Earth‘s sombre dross to golden gleams. 


But cruel as the simoom's breath, 

Sweeping o'er arid deserts bare, 

She drank my pleasure's river up, 

And took my life’s great good away. 

I sink beneath the dusty cloud, 

I cannot grope my darkened way ; 

Where is the sun that made my day ? 
Where now my precious tower of strength? 
O, where my comfort, where my stay ? 


Alas! the noble heart is cold, 

Its pulses stilled, forever stilled. 
Powerless the strong, encircling arms, 
Their pressure thrills me nevermore ! 
Those lips—they cannot smile again, 
Nor beaming eyes with love run o'er. 
O, can I ‘eel all this and live ? 

¥rom dust and ashes dense as these 
Can my crushed heart arise again, 

To walk life's weary way alone ? 
Amid earth's loveliness and bloom, 

O cruel Death, why didst thou come? 


“To die is gain!"' Afar or near, 
The promised city of our God 
Awaits the death-released; its bowers 
Are sparkling with the starry sheen 
Of crystal waters; jasper, bright, 
Symbols its purity and bliss. 
No winds malaria-bearing sweep 
O'er the land immortal—disease 
Lifts not its hideous crest; there 
No weary feet cling faltering 
To the shore, afraid to launch away. 


“To die is gain!’’ Sad heart, look up! 
Manna divine shall fall within 
Thine upturned cup, and sweetest balm 
Distil from Gilead’s ample sky. 
How welcome this divinest thought, 
That when our loved on earth are not, 
To them can come no fear or pain,— 
And O, we know, “to die is gain!"’ 
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THE CURSE OF CARNIGIE. 


A Story of “‘ Fair Rosamond’s Well.’? 


BY MARGARET BLOUNT, 


AUTHOR OF “ A BROKEN LIFE,"’ “ A DANGEROTS WOMAN,” 
“ THE FOSTER SISTERS,”’ “* SET IN GOLD," “ DOWNE 
RESERVE: OR, THE WISHING WILL," ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ITTLE dreaming of the treach- 
ery of her lover, Gabrielle re- 
mained in her Scottish home, 
patiently waiting for some tidings 
of him. She was very busy with 
her needle, just now, preparing 
for the reception of the little be- 
ing whom she already loved so 
tenderly. The finest materials, 
the daintiest embroideries that 
could be devised were ever in her 
willing hands, and she said to 
herself with a proud smile, as she 
completed each article, that even 
her infant earl need not be 
ashamed to wear the products of 
his mother’s taste and skill. 

It was for her that her time was so pleasantly 
employed, for the earl did not write to her, and 
the old grandmother, who had only tolerated his 
visits when fully convinced of the legality of the 
marriage, began to look suspicious and indignant. 

Gabrielle longed to hear of him because of this, as 
well as for her own sake, and putting on her bonnet 
one fine evening, she sauntered up the glen towards 
the castle gates, to soothe her heart if only by look- 
ing at the wall of the mansion so soon to be her 
home. All seemed bustle and preparation there. 
The gates were open—trees were being planted, and 
beds of flowers arranged upon the lawn, and late in 
the day though it was, there was a small army of 
workmen busy upon the roofand walls. Wondering, 
yet guessing with a thrill of delight what all this 
could mean, she called to a little child playing before 
the lodge, and asked her what these preparations 
were for. The bairn shaded her eyes with her hand, 
and answered with broad smile: 

“Eh sirs! Just to think of you’re not knowing. 
T’ earl is going to be married.” 

Gabrielle blushed deeply. 

“Mammy’s up there washing, and I have to take 
care of the lodge the while,” was the reply. 








‘* And who is the earl going to marry?” 

“ A braw lady.” 

** Do you know her name?” 

*“Nay—but she’s a braw lady; and she has the 
siller, too!” 

“ Not much of that, I think,” said Gabrielle, with 
a smile, as she turned away. Her heart was full of 
joy. as she hurried down the sunset glen. But when 
she reached her home, and related what she had 
heard, ber grandmother looked grave and startled. 
“I don’t like what the child said, my dear,” she 
observed, after a long silence. 

** Why not, grandmother?” 

** About the silver.” 

‘Gabrielle laughed. 

“That was her mistake. 
silver.” 

‘* Some one else may have.” 

** Grandmother!” 

‘Gabrielle, you have had your own way thus far 
in this thing, now [ mean to have mine. This man 
may have deceived you sure, after all.” 

** Never!” . 

“ Well, at all events we will soon find out. It 
seems odd to me that he should be making all this 
piece of work at the castle, and yet never write to 
you. Depend upon it, Gabrielle, something is wrong.” 

“T cannot think how you can permit yourself to 
say such things.” P 

* And I cannot think how you can permit your- 
self to believe every word that man says to you,” 
replied her grandmother, in great wrath. “I never 
liked him—I never shall, even if he is forty times 
your husband. And I always shall feel when I think 
of him, as if he was trying to deceive you. This cer- 
tainly looks like it. His bride needs preparing as 
much as his castle, for 1 suppose he does not intend 
you to wear stuff gowns when you are a countess. 
And yet he neither comes, nor writes, nor sends, 
though he has plenty of lazy loons to run his errands 
when any mischief is to be done. No—no—we’ll 
none of that! We must know what my lord is up to, 
or we shall look fine and silly, one of these days, 
when he brings a wife home over your very head.” 

*T at least do not distrust him,” said Gabrielle, 
proudly. 

‘It might be better if you did. But at all events, 
I am determined to be obeyed in this one thing. 
You would not let young Western have aught to say 
to you, though your poor father left you in his care—” 

“I am the earl’s wife. What has Martin Western 
to do with me?” 

**Well—I am your grandmother, and though your 
husband were ten times grander, nobler and richer 
than he is, you owe me respect and obedience all the 
same. And I command you, for my sake, for your 
own, and for the sake of your unborn child, to go 
with me at once, and find out what this report about 
the ‘ braw lady’ means.” 

“It can mean but one thing.” 

“T am not so sure of that. But at all events, we'll 
know ere long. Get your things ready. We will go 
and ask the earl ourselves.” 

There was no combating the resolute old woman, 
now that her suspicions were fully aroused. The 
utmost concession which Gabrielle could obtain from 
her, was a promise that she would wait at the Ox- 
fordshire cottage till the earl should be written to, 
and his reply received. If that reply was not a speedy 
one, she declared she would go to him instantly, and 
make him give it, even if she had to fullow him to 
London, to Woodstock, nay to the foot of the very 
throne itself, if that was necessary. 

So it was not with the lightest of hearts that Ga- 
brielle set out on her journey. It was long and 
tedious, and for the first time since her marriage, 
she felt ill and despondent. The grief and anxiety 
which she had suffered at the time of her father’s 
death, had told, more than she was aware of, upon @ 
frame and organization unusually delicate, and now 
that the doubts and surmises of her grandmother 
had rendered her uneasy, she felt a languor and 
lassitude creeping over her, which was as strange as 
disagreeable, but which no exertion of her own could 
drive away. 

They reached B—— late on the following evening, 
and hiring a post-chaise, drove out at once to the 
cottage. Gabrielle’s heart beat high, as the postboy 
dismounted, and pulled the bell. What if the earl, 
by any strange chance, should have stopped there, 
on his way to or return from London? What joy, 
what rapture it would be to meet him! But ah! 
would he ever forgive her for leaving Scotland, and 
above all, for doubting him sufficiently to follow on 
his track, and demand a proof of what had already 
been proved, so far as it was in his power to certify 
it? 

“T don't think there is anybody in the house at 
all,” said the postboy, staring stupidly at her. 

* Pull again.” 

He obeyed, and after the lapse of a few moments, 
the gate slowly unclosed, and a gruff old woman’s 
voice asked, surlily: 

“ Who be—you—and what do you want.” 

* Visitors,” said the boy. 

Visitors! Humph! It’s precious few of them as 
comes here.” 

“ Well—they’ve come to-night, so just open that 
gate, and—” 

“*T doesn’t open this gate for no one, my lad.” 

Gabrielle alighted, and advanced towards her. 

“T used to live here once,” she said, in a faltering 
voice. 

“You?” 

The old woman looked searchingly in her face, and 


I certainly have no 





then smiled, evilly. 


“Like enough—like enough, my pretty miss. What 
of that?” 

‘“Where is the earl?” asked Gabrielle, growing 
confused and frightened at hor strange manner. ~ 

“The earl! O lauk-a-daisy, we don’t know noth- 
ing about any earls here now. The gentleman as 
used to own this place, bas given it up. He’s going 
to be married, and turn over a new leaf, they say, 
and 80 you see, my pretty miss, he has no amore use 
for the house. It is going to be pulled down, I be- 
lieve, and that is the best they can do with it, in my 
opinion.” 

“ Grandmother, what shall we do?” said Gabrielle, 
turning pale, 

**Do—why goin, to be sure! Here, my good wo- 
man, let me speak to you a moment.” 

She drew the Cerberus aside. Gabrielle, leaning 
against the pillar of the gate for the sapport which 
she so sorely needed, saw that the woman’s face 
changed as she listened, and when her grandmother 
had finished speaking, she bustled off towards the 
house in a great hurry. 

* Tell the boy to feed his horses and wait, and do 
you come in,” said Mrs. Monturne, and Gabrielle 
obeyed. 

She found herself once more in the avenue of cedars 
—but O, where was he who had trod it with her, not 
many weeks before? She began to fear that, after 
all, her grandmother had been in the right. Why 
should Lord Carnigie have given up this place, en- 
deared to them both by the most sacred remem- 
brances, without consulting her? She dreaded to 
answer the rapid questions which her heart began to 
ask, and walked on, in moody silence, towards the 
house. 

They entered, not at the chapel door, but at the 
great hall where Gabrielle had parted with her lover 
on hearing of her father’s illness. She seemed to see 
him there before her, gay, gallant and handsome, 
as she crossed the marble floor. The door of the 
breakfast saloon was open—not one article of furni- 
ture in the dear old room had been changed or moved. 
She sank down upon the sofa, and took off her bon- 
net with a trembling hand. T.e grandmother walk- 
ed up and down the saloon, with a hurried, agitated 
step—the old woman who had admitted them looked 
at Gabrielle for a few moments with a pitying face, 
then poured out a goblet of wine, and brought it to 
her. She took it, and drank eagerly. She seemed 
to feel, dimly, that the crisis of her life was approach- 
ing, and was glad to borrow strength with which to 
meet it, since at that fatal moment, she really had 
none of her own! 

** Now let me know all,” she said, turning to the 
woman. “ Haveyou ever seen the earl?” 

** Scores of times.” 

* You know then for a certainty that he has given 
up this place?” 

“O yes. The agent told me himself when he came 
to get me to look after it.” 

** How long ago?” 

“A week yesterday.” 

* But the servants—where are they?” 

** You mean the man and woman who used to live 
here?” 

“Yes.” 

“ They’re gone—and it’s a mercy.” 

“ Why 80?” 

“The wickedness that Mrs. Mason was up to, 
passes belief. She helped the ear] in everything, and 
I know if I had ever seen either of them a speaking 
to my gal—my Betsy Jane—I’d have torn their eyes 
out!” 

“Where is Mrs. Mason now?” asked Gabrielle, 
faintly. 

“Ina mad-house.” 

*“*A mad-house! How came she there?” 

** Well—you see she had some good points about 
her, after all; and if she had, why I’m sure the old 
gentleman below must have, too, for she’s all one 
with him in every way. However, she took a fancy 
to one young woman the ear] brought here, ever so 
long ago, and when he turned her off, and the poor 
thing went crazy, Mrs. Mason took pity on her, and 
smuggled her back into the house, and my lord never 
knew a word about it. Leastways, till he came here 
all of a sudden, a little while ago—and tuey do say 
he had a young lady with him then—and the poor 
mad thing strayed about, and scared them all nearly 
out of their wits. A pretty scene there was, as you 
may well imagine, and the earl discharged Mrs. Ma- 
son as soon as he got at the rights of it, and has 
never been near the place from that day to this.” 

Gabrielle sat silent, with drooping head. Too well 
she knew that she had been listening to her own 
story in the last words, and she dared not look her 
grandmother in the face. — 

‘*Mrs. Mason took the girl away with her, that she 
had been so kind to,” the old woman resumed. 
‘‘Where the other one went to, I never knew, but 
she disapreared suddenly, and the earl made short 
work with the place, after she had gone. As for the 
poor mad creature, nothing could be done with her, 
and Mrs. Mason had grown so fond of her, from hav- 
ing her always round, that when they had to take 
her to the mad-house, she went too, to wait on her, 
and to be sure that she was well used.” 

“And the clergyman—Lord Carnigie’s cousin— 
what became of him?” said Gabrielle, in a low voice. 

“The which? O that rogue? He ought to be 
whipped at the cart’s-tail—that he ought ;and I only 








earth but a plain gold ring, to prove it, while the 
greatest villain on earth stood ready to swear he 
never gave itto them! The greatest villain? No, I 
don’t thin’-.e-as, after all. He was a wicked man, 
that earl—as bad ag a man could be and live! But his 
brother was worse yet, for he soll those poor girls just 
as much as if he had brought them from a slave-mar- 
ket—and he did it for nothing but money! He is 
away with the rest of them; and I only hope we shall 
never see any of their faces here again !”” 

Gabrielle was looking at her with intense surprise. 

“ His brother? Theearl’s brother? I thought it 
was his cousin.” 

“No, his brother, but not one that he is willing to 
own, exactly. His father before him was a gay man; 
and the earl and Mr. Campbell are so much alike 
that they might almost be mistaken for each other. 
So they go on, you see, from father to son—all bad 
together. It is all very well for them while they are 
on this earth, I suppose,” added the old woman, with 
atragic flourish of her hand. “ But I would not have 
their sins to answer for up yonder—no, not for a 
hundred thousand pounds!” 

Gabrielle paused to bear no more, but took a light, 
and stole sottly from the room, while her grandmoth- 
er inquired more closely into times, places and cir- 
cumstances, of which she could not now bear to hear. 

She passed through the hall, and lingered before 
the library door. A breeze came sweeping through 
the vaulted passage, and it moved upon its hinges. 
It was not locked ; she pushed it open, and entered. 

The books had been taken down, and stood ready, 
packed in great wooden boxes, for removal. She 
looked round with a shudder, then went towards the 
picture gallery. It wasempty and silent. The piano 
was gone, so were all the pictures; and where the 
portrait of the Italian lady had hung, a new panel 
was loosely adjusted to the wall. She pushed it 
aside with the greatest ease, and looked in upona 
large, but rather dusky room, with hangings and 
furniture of crimson velvet, and rug formed of the 
skin of a tiger, whose glass eyes glared fearfully at 
her in the dim light. A lute was flung carelessly 
upon a velvet couch, its strings broken, and its rib- 
bon soiled and torn. The hand that once woke its 
haunting music, would never touch it more; the 
voice it used to echo was heard only in the meaning- 
less gibberings of a maniac’s cell! Through this 
scene of ruin and desolation, Gabrielle wandered with 
a restless and vacant air, too wretched to weep, too 
deeply stunned, thoroughly to realize the sorrow 
that had fallen upon herself. At last, almost with- 
out knowing it, she ded the stai , and found 
herself in the rooms which she and the earl had oc- 
cupied during their brief stay at the place. 

She looked around at the costly decorations of the 
toilet table—at the brilliant hangings of the room, 
and it seemed as if her heart must break at once. 
She threw herself on the bed, hid her face in the pil- 
low which his cheek bad once pressed, and burst into 
a bitter passion of tears. 

There her grandmother found her, after a time, 
sleeping the sleep of utter exhaustion. She had no 
hesitation in rousing her, however, and Gabrielle 
sprang up with a frightened look, and put both hands 
to the head that seemed as if it would burst with 
its maddened throbbings. 

“It is time to go,” said the old woman, harshly. 
“T have found out all I wanted to know, and you 
can weep for him as well at home as here.” 

* At home?” 

* Yes.” 

“ In Scotland?” 

“Ts that your home?” 

“* Where are you going, then?” 

* Back to Woodstock.” 

“O grandmother!” 

“ Be easy,’ was the harsh reply. ‘ Your beloved 
earl is there, and it will go hard with me if I do not 
make him rue this piece of villany. He has lived 
with you in Scotland as his wife—there is no getting 
over that; and I believe he must acknowledge you 
as Countess of Carnigie yet, in spite of himself. 
Come, the boy is waiting still, and, late as it is, you 
shall not sleep under this roof to-night.” 

She hurried the bewildered girl down stairs. The 
old attendant met them in the hall, and forced upon 
Gabrielle a paper of sandwiches and another glass of 
wine. The rough and rude demeanor was now entire- 
ly changed. She spoke to the girl, and looked at her 
with as much respect as if her marriage with the 
earl was already publicly acknowledged. So much 
good her long conversation with Mrs. Monturne had 
done, and Gabrielle was cheered and comforted by 
the alteration, though it was but a flimsy foundation 
on which to build her hopes once more! 

They sprang and blossomed rapidly, however, dur- 
ing that lorg night ride. She knew her grandmoth- 
er’s energy, perseverance and determination so well, 
that she looked for great results from their active 
exercise, and as the fever of her mind cooled, and the 
saddening influences of the deserted cottage were left 
far behind, she grew more calm and happy, and clos- 
ing her eyes, slept a light and tranguil slumber, till 
she was roused from her pleasant dreams, by the 
stopping of the chaise before her father’s garden gate! 








CHAPTER IX. 


THE happy morning dawned at last, and the village 
bells rang a merry peal, as the bride and bridegroom 





wish I had the job of doing it. The wretch used to | 
dress himself up as a parson, and marry my lord to | 
these girls, and the poor things thought it was all 
right, and never stopped to consider that they had 





no witnesses and no certificate to show—nothing on 


passed arm-in-arm from the church, and down the 
path of flowers that bad been strewed beneath their 
feet by the children of the hamlet. 

Great guns were booming in the park; flags were 
flying trom every side of the palace; the grounds 
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were thrown open tothe publie; it was one of the fow 
occasions, in fact, in which the people were allowed 
to rejoice with their haughty duke, and most eagerly 
did they avail themselves of the universal privilege. 

The bridal chariot passed up the long drive, be- 
tween two lines of bowing rustics and curtesying 
women and girls. Lady Gwendoline sat a little for- 
ward, returning the salutations she received on 
every side, with smiles and blushes that well became 
her. But the earl leaned back in his own corner, 
and seemed to look upon the pageant with gloomy 
eyes. Now that the long suspense was over, and the 
prize well and fairly won, he felt that reaction which 
always follows close upon such exertion; he had 
leisure to think of other things, apart ftom his bride, 
and his thoughts were not remarkably pleasant ones, 
if one might judge from the expression of his face. 

Suddenly, through all the pealing bells, and boom- 
ing cannon, and murmured greetings, a woman’s 
voice rose loud, distinct and shrill. The voice of an 
old woman—cracked and strained by age and wrath 
—yet still a voice that was plainly heard by all. 

“Lord Carnigie!” it said; and even the postboys 
checked their steeds, to see who dared to address 
their master. ‘Lord Carnigie!” 

And the earl sat upright, turning very pale, while 
the dark eyes of his bride were fixed upon his face, 

An aged woman, dressed in deep mourning, and 
with her long, gray hair streaming from beneath the 
widow’s cap she wore, pressed through the rank of 
spectators, dragging after her a young girl, who ap- 
peared frightened almost to death by her violence 
and rage. She checked the postboys, who would 
have driven on; she planted herself close by the side 
of the carriage, and lifting her withered hand, point- 
ed straight to the guilty earl. A murmur of angry. 
and indignant compassion ran through the crowd, 
who guessed what was coming, when they recognized 
Gabrielle and her grandmother. Before that mur- 
mur died away, a stalwart young man stepped for- 
ward, and stood beside the girl. It was young Wes- 
tern—thus boldly owning his love, and offering his 
protection in the face of all, even though he felt with 
@ deadly sinking of the heart, that only shame and 
disgrace were hovering over the fair head that must 
always be so dear to him. 

“‘ Neighbors, you see that man!” said the old wo- 
man, breaking the breathless silence. ‘‘He would 
like to drive over me where I stand, but he dares 
not; he knows he must wait and hear all 1 have to 
say. You know the name he bears; you know the 
kind of man he is, and always has been. But you 
know my Gabrielle, too. A better or more modest 
girl never lived on earth. That villain saw her—was 
pleased to love her, as he termed it. He knew he 
could only deceive her in one way. He met her first 
as if he was a poor man; then he told her his real 
name; and at last married her privately, in B— 
chapel, in Oxfordshire. His own half-brother—his 
father’s illegitimate son—performed the ceremony, 
disguised as a clergyman of the church of England, 
and Gabrielle believed it to be real. He took her to 
Scotland—I went with her, and for a time, in fact 
till very lately, he imposed upon me too. I really 
thought she was his wife, and the Countess of Carni- 
gie; till I heard of this intended marriage—this real 
marriage which he has made to-day. And then I 
brought my girl here to tell her story to you all, be- 
fore him. What ought to be done tu a man like 
this?” 

“Drive on!” cried the earl, in a voice of thunder, 
recovering at last from the stupor into which he had 
been thrown, by the unexpected sight of Gabrielle 
and the old woman’s harangue. “ Drive on, you block- 
heads—clear the way, you gaping idiots, and let us 
pass!” 

He sprang to his feet in the carriage, gesticulating 
wildly in his furious rage. The frightened rustics 
shrank back, the postboys plied whip and spur, and 
the carriage swept rapidly on to the palace steps. 

* Francis! Francis!” wailed a wild, sweet voice; 
but he did not, or would not hear or heed. Gabrielle 
stvod for a moment with outstretched hands, gazing 
wildly after him, then fell heavily to the ground. 

Young Western raised her in his arms. A thin, 
red stream was oozing from her lips, and her face 
had lost every vestige of color. She looked up at him 
with a faint smile, and tried to speak. 

“Tell him—” she said, and the blood poured in a 
torrent from her mouth. She shivered slightly, all 
over, and her head fell upon his breast, and she ceas- 
ed to breathe. 

They took her sadly home; and the bell that had 
rung out the wedding peal of her betrayer that morn- 
ing, tolled the funeral knell ere night. Young Wes- 
tern sat beside her corpse, a dark and woeful man, 
while that death-bell was ringing. When it ceased, 
he went out among his friends and companions; and. 
half an hour later, a private messenger was sent to 
the duke by the landlord of the crown, advising the 
immediate and private departure of the Earl of 





and he knew it too well. 

He had gone, but his fair bride remained behind. 
Rumor said that they had parted forever. The 
countess attended the funeral of poor Gabrielle—she 
— bitterly at her grave—she raised a costly monu- 





Carnigie. 

The duke, being a sensible man, took the friendly 
warning as it was meant, and conveyed it to his 
guest. An hour after, the group of dark-faced con- 
spirators were startled by the intelligence that the 
earl had gone. 

He was far away from Woodstock, even then, and 
their veng was snatched from their hands. Not 
even their fear of the duke could have restrained 
them, had he been in their power for one moment, 





ment above it; and I knew, for a thet, a fact, that it was 
more than a year before she even looked again upon 
the face of the banished lord. 

When they did meet, at last, theirs was a most 
unhappy marriage. The ear!’s beir died at its birth ; 
the countess had no other child; and from that day 
to this, the estates have never descendeil in a direct 
line, and it is said, by the peasantry, never will, be- 
cause the “Curse of Carnigie” fell from the lips 
of Gabrielle’s grandmother, above her darling’s 
grave! 

I cannot say how this may be. I only know that 
the earl’s life was full of grief, and disappoinied 
hopes, and shame; that his wife detested him, and 
that little peace or comfort could have dwelt within 
his heart after his last victim’s death. The aged 
housekeeper and her insane charge rested together 
not long after Gabrielle passed away, and the old 
grandmother’s grave is sheltered by the marble 
monument which Lady Gwendoline gave to mark 
the resting-place.of her unhappy rival. 

Over that grave the summer flowers bloom sweetly, 
and the wild birds always sing; around it the tall 
trees wave, and the littlechildren play. ‘After life’s 
fitfnl fever she sleeps well;” let us thank Heaven 
that though the days of her earthly pilgrimage were 
few and full of evil, she has now passed “over the 
river,” and dwells in a land where all is rest and 
peace. 
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GFNERAL HENRY BURBECK. 

A SOLDIER in the army of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born in Boston, on the 8th of June, 1754. 
His father was an officer in the ordnance department 
in the British army, and was stationed at Castle 
William, now Fort Independence, in Boston harbor. 
He had just attained his majority when the Revolu- 
tion commenced. His father promptly took an 
active part in the patriotic cause of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and entered into the service of his country, 
leaving the British command, and joining the Amer- 
ican army under Washington, at Cambridge. 

The son also joined the American army, and his 
first commission, as a lieutenant in the company of 
which his father had command, was dated at Cam- 
bridge, the 19th of May, 1775, and wassigned by Gen- 
eral Joseph Warren. His commission ranks among 


‘the earliest in the continental service. He after- 


wards received a commission as captain in a regiment 
of artillery of the Massachusetts line, on the 12th of 
September, 1777, and continued in that regiment and 
line until the close of the war. In the hardships and 
sufferings of the Revolution, General Burbeck bore 
afullshare. In 1775, he was with the army under 
General Washington, at Cambridge: in 1776, he was 
on active duty in the vicinity of New York until the 
evacuation of the city in September, General Wash- 
ington finding the city untenable; General Howe’s 
army of British and Hessian troops having landed 
under cover of five ships of war. In the retreat from 
New York, Major General Putnam, at the head of 
three thousand five hundred continental troops, was 
in the rear, and the last to leave the city. 

In 1777, General Burbeck joined the army in Penn- 
sylvania under General Washington, and participated 
in the bloody conflicts at the battle of Brandywine, 
on the 11th of September, and at the battle of Ger- 
mantown on the 5th of October, and shared in the 
deprivations and terrible sufferings of the winter at 
Valley Forge, where, in the month of December, the 
soldiers were employed in erecting log huts for win- 
ter quarters, when about one half of the men were 
destitute of small-clothes, shoes and stockings; some 
thousand were without blankets, and were obliged 
to warm themselves over fires all night, after the 
fatigues of the day, instead of reposing in comfort- 
able lodgings. At onetime nearly three thousand 
men were returned unfit for duty, from the want of 
clothing, and it was not uncommon to track the 
march of the men over ice and frozen ground, by the 
blood from their naked feet. 

In 1778, he shared in the perils of the memorable 
retreat through New Jersey, and was at the battle 
of Monmouth, on the 26th of June, where General 
Washington commanded in person. Hecontinued in 
active service until the close of the war, in 1783, and 
when the army was disbanded, he retired to private 
life with the rank of major. 

Three years subsequently, he again entered the 
service of his country, and was for several years ac- 
tively engaged in Indian wars along the western 
frontier, under General Anthony Wayne. For four 
years he held the command of Fort Mackinaw, then 
a solitary post, almost entirely cut off from commu- 
nication with the civilized world. In the war with 
Great Britain, which commenced in 1812, he com- 
manded at New York, Newport, New London and 
Greenbush, with the rank of brigadier general; and 
on the declaration of peace, in 1815, he retired from 
public service, having spent thirty-eight years in ac- 
tive military duty. General Burbeck was one of the 
original members of the Society of Cincinnati, and 
was the last survivor of those whose names were first 
subscribed to the articles of association. Atthe time 
of his death, he was president of the Cincinnati of 
Massachusetts. He died at New London, Connecti- 
cut, on the 2d of Octuber, 1848, in the ninety-fourth 





year of his age. 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER III. 
A DEAD WOMAN'S LETTER. 


Mullinsville, Massachusetts, U. S., April 5, 185-. 

My DEAR SistER—when this letter reaches you, 
I shall be no more. I write it—with much pain and 
difficulty—on my death-bed; and I shall leave in- 
structions for it to be forwarded as addressed, to- 
gether with a newspaper containing the announce- 
ment of my death, as soon as possible after that 
event shall have taken place. The painful malady 
from which I have been more or less a sufferer dur- 
ing the last dozen years, has struck me down at last. 
But it was not to write of my own sufferings that I 
began this letter, bnt to perform an act of justice— 
of reparation—which nay no longer be delayed. The 
confession I have to make is a painful one, inasmuch 
as he who began the deception which I am about to 
reveal was one whom, in spite of all his faults, I 
loved, my husband; a deception which J have unwill- 
ingly been obliged to keep up: and I charge you to 
make known the contents of this letter to Lady S—— 
without delay, as what I have to put down here con- 
cerns her more nearly than it does any one else. 

I need not detail the circumstances which induced 
Jeremiah and me to leave England, seeing that they 
are as well known to you as they are to myself, and 
that you were as deeply implicated in the affair that 
led to our departure as anyone. You are aware that 
on our arrival to this country we took up our resi- 
dence in one of the Western States, at that time but 
thinly populated, and at no great distance from the 
Indian frontier. Here my husband began to practise 
as surgeon, and here we continued to live for seven 
years. But Jeremiah gambled and drank, and we 
were obliged at last to seek another home in a place 
where we were unknown. An opening having of- 
fered itself in a small town in the State of New York, 
we proceeded thither; and there we remained for 
‘ten years, leading a miserable existence, for Jeremi- 
ah’s old weaknesses increased-upon him, and one by 
one his few American friends were alienated. I do 
not write this as imputing blame to the dead, but 
simply b a plain stat t of the truth is now 
necessary. Our next move was to the spot from 
which I write this letter, and where my husband died 
two years after our arrival. I had three dollars in 
the house the day he died, and owed three hundred 
in debts; for all the money that had been sent us 
was gone—who can say whither? Jeremiah himself 
could not have told. Every remittance as it came to 
hand, was required to meet debts that never seemed 
to decrease. The thought that I should be left des- 
titute preyed heavily on my husband’s mind as he 
lay dying, and he bound me by a solemn promise not 
to reveal, till after my own death, the deception that 
had been practised by him for so many years. This 
he did in order that the income derived from a cer- 
tain source might be continued to me, and that I 
might thus be enabled to live in comfort after his de- 
cease. That promise has weighed heavily on my 
conscience ever since it was mace, but I have not felt 
myself justified in breaking it. Since my husband’s 
death I have lived on the proceels of my needle, and 
the sums remitted to me lie untouched at the bank; 
and I have taken steps for having the total amount 
forward d to you after my death, for repayment to 
the sender. 

According to the arrangement made before leaving 
England, my husband was to write to a certain per- 
son, through you, three times every year. This por- 
tion of the agreement was faithfully carried out by 
Jeremiah as long as he lived, and by me after his 
death; and once in every four months a statement 
was sent you, embracing such particulars concerning 
the boy as it was thought you might feel interested in 
knowing. The whole of those statements for the last 
eleven years were false in every particular. 

Let me briefly recapitulate their contents. Up to 
the time that the boy was nine years old, the reports 
sent you were simple statements of facts. You were 
duly informed of our safe arrival in the country, and 
our settlement at Willsburgh ; you had ample partic- 
ulars sent you respecting the child—his health, his 
stubborn temper, and the progress he was making at 
school; and every letter gave you the assurance that 
the recollections of his former lite were gradually 
dying out of his memory, and that with the progress 
of time the secret was becoming jess difficult to keep. 
This went on till he was nine years old, but after 
that time the reports sent you were purely fictitious, 
You were led to believe that this boy, after remain- 
ing at school till he was fifteen years old, was put as 
assistant into a store, where he stayed till he was 
quite a young man; but, growing tired of this life af- 
ter a time, he joined an exploring expedition that 
was being formed to search for a new pass across the 
Rocky Mountains, and that he was never heard of 
afterwards. 

Long before the boy was nine years old, my hus- 
band begun to chafe under the burden that was laid 
upon him, well paid for the duty though he was. 
There were various reasons why this should beso. In 
the first place, Jeremiah was, in reality,a man of 
timid disposition, despite the daring scheme which, 
under the influence of a strong temptation, he had so 
successfully carried out; and so long as the lad con- 
tinued to live with us, he trembled less some unto- 
ward accident should bring the deed he had done 
home to him—exposure before the eyes of the world 








being what he dreaded beyond everything, Then, 
the lad’s temper was most stubborn and obstinate; 
and, despite all the efforts of Jeremiah and myself, 
he persistently refused to address us as “uncle” and 
“aunt” (the degree of relationship decided upon be- 
fore we left England), but would stamp his foot, and 
turn white with passion, when urged on the point; 
nay, he would cry that we were no relations of his, 
but his enemies, who had stolen him away from his 
beautiful home across the sea; and that when he 
should grow to be a man, he would have us put in 
prison for it. As the lad grew older, there was no 
lack of busybodies in the little town to pick up his 
words, and try to patch them up into a case against 
Jeremiah. But the boy remembered so little of his 
former life, and the evidence against us was 80 weak, 
that, for my own part, I think we might have detied 
it with impunity; and that if Jeremiah would have 
given up insisting upon the relationship, the lad 
would have gradually tamed down, and have settled 
by degrees into the trammels of his new life, and lit- 
tle by little have forgotten all that his memory re- 
tained of old days, till his recollection of that time 
became an utter blank. But Jeremiah was too 
nervous and -faint hearted to carry out such a 
scheme; and he hit on another plan, after a time, 
which would at once relieve him of the boy, and still 
enable him to draw the extra amount allowed for his 
maintenance and education. 

My husband gave out among his friends in the lit- 
tie town, that the lad’s relations had sent word for 
him to be sent back home to England, and that he 
was going to take him to New York, and see him 
safely on board ship; and one wintry morning, he 
and the boy set off on their journey. My mind mis- 
gave me, I knew not why; and all the time Jeremi- 
ah was away, I could do nothing but wait, and listen, 
and weep to thiak of the poor lad’s unhappy fate. [ 
had grown to like him, tar better than I knew of, till 
I lost him forever. He was so handsome, so gener- 
ous, 80 brave, that it was impossible to help loving 
him. Let me say this much now in defence of his 
memory—poor, ill-fated’child! 

At the end of a week, my husband came back 
alone. JI demanded to know what had become of the 
boy. He refused to tell me. ‘“ You have murdered 
him!” I exclaimed, struck with a sudden fear. ‘ Not 
quite so bad as that, old girl,” he said, with a laugh. 
“T have not put the young imp out of the world, but 
only got rid of him; take my word for that. Believe 
me, once for all, when I tell you that he is quite well 
and hearty; but further than that you will never 
know, so you needn’t bother more about it.” And 
he kept his word. I did not know then, I do not 
know now, what was the fate of the boy. When my 
husband lay dying, I questioned him on the point, 
but even then he refused to tell me. “ I did not hurt 
a hair of his head,” he said; ‘‘ but what became of 
him, I will never tell to anybody.” And so he died. 

I wish to palliate nothing. I say again, that the 
object of Jeremiah Kreefe in acting as he did was to 
get rid of all danger of having his misdeeds brought 
home to him, and, at the same time, to receive the 
double allowance trom Lady S—. But I must do 
his memory one piece of justice, which you will not 
fail to represent to Lady S——, when you lay this 
statement before her. However much he might for- 
get himself in some things—however recklessly he 
might ruin his worldly prospects—however foolishly 
he might dissipate the sums sent him from a certain 
quarter, he never, by word, deed, or look, gave inti- 
mation to the world of the dark secret that lay like a 
dread shadow on his mind. Inso far as that goes, he 
carried out with strictest honor his part of the com- 
pact. Let Lady S—— be further assured that I, too, 
shail die with my finger on my lips. Her secret is 
safe with me, even at this dark hour. J¢ will never 
be brought to light. 

You now know the truth, as far as my knowledge 
goes, respecting the fate of poor Master —~ What 
was I going to write? It is, indeed, time toconclude, 
for brain and head are growing feeble alike. Let me 
again set down, while my mind is clear on the point, 
that I know absolutely nothing of the poor child’s 
fate from the day my husband took him away, at 
which time he was just turned nine years of age. 

And now farewell. Present my dutiful respects 
to Lady £——. I trust that she is well, and happy. 
It may be, Martha, that you and I shall meet again.” 
To Intinite Mercy, nothing is impossible. Till that 
time shali come, dear sister, adieu.—Affectionately 
yours, BARBARA KREEFE. 

The two women sat in silence for a minute or two 
after Martha Winch had finished reading the letter. 
** Poor Barbara!” said Lady Spencelaugh, at last; “1 
am sorry that she is gone; and yet, Martha, I cannot 
help experiencing a feeling of relief that you and I 
are now the sole living depositaries of that ugly busi- 
ness. Poor Barbara! she was faithful to the last; so, 
for that matter, was Jeremiah also, while deceiving 
me so wretcbedly in other things. I would much 
rather have paid him double the money, and have 
known the truth. I wonder what he did with the 
boy. But my rendering myself miserable on that 
point would do no good to any one. I dure say the 
young wan is well and happy, and filling some infe- 
rior position in life to the satisfaction of himself and 
allaround him. I am sure that my best wishes are 
with him wherever he may be.—You will burn the 
letter, of course,” said Lady Spencelaugh, after an- 
other pause. 

Martha nodded assent, deliberately proceeding to 
refold the letter and newspaper, and place them in 
her reticule, and then rose to take her leave. 

“ By the by, Martha,” said her ladyship, arresting 
the widow with a motion of her fun, “I trust that 
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you have thought over what I said when I saw you 
last, and have given that odious person his conge?” 

“I have not as yet given him any decisive answer, 
my lady.” 

“You have not! What am I to understand by 
that? You surely do not contemplate making your- 
self ridiculous at your time of life.” 

The widow’s thin face flushed, more in shame than 
in anger. ‘O, my lady, your words are very hard!” 
she said, turning appealingly to Lady Spencelaugh. 

“T certainly gave you credit for more sense, Mar- 
tha Winch,” said her ladyship, as she rose from her 
seat, and began to pace excitedly about the room. 
«I tell you again, as I have told you before, that it is 
for your money alone that this man is seeking you. 
The scheme is preposterous; and once more I repeat 
that, from the day you are married, the secret will be 
ours no longer.” 

“0, my lady, cannot you trust me after all these 
years?” protested the widow. “I was a wife for 
twelve years, and when my husband died, he died in 
ignorance of the hidden bond existing between your 
ladyship and myself; and could you not trust me 
again?” 

“ But cannot you see, simpleton,” responded Lady 
Spencelaugh, “ that this Brakenridge is an altogeth- 
er different sort of man from honest, simple-minded 
Job Winch, who cared for nothing so long as his little 
hoard at the banker’s kept increasing from year to 
year! This man will force the secret from you, 
whether you are willing or no, and trade on it after- 
wards for his own purposes.”’ 

““The man is not born that will force it from me 
against my will,” said the widow with energy. ‘I 
may like Mr. Brakenridge—nay, I do like him, and 
may as well confess as much at once; but your inter- 
ests. Lady Spencelaugh, have always been, and will 
continue to be, paramount with me. If the telling 
of what I know were the price of my marriage with 
him, I would sacrifice him twenty, ay, a hundred 
times over, rather than give utterance to a word that 
could by any possibility compromise your ladyship. 
In this thing, pray have faith in me.” 

“T have every faith in your good intentions,” said 
her ladyship. ‘‘ You have been the truest friend, 
Martha, that ever woman had; but you have never 
been tried as you will be tried if} you marry 
this man. I tremble when I think that there is even 
the faintest possibility of the secret becoming known 
tohim. But leave me now; I am unequal to further 
conversation. Come up to Belair this day-week, and 
we will discuss the matter again. Ah! how I wish 
that man had never made his appearance in Nor- 
manfold!” Lady Spencelaugh sighed wearily, and 
her arms fell dejectedly by her side; she looked for 
the moment ten years older than she had done half 
an hour before. 

Mrs. Winch drew on her gloves. “Has your la- 
dyship heard lately from Mr. Gaston?” she asked. 
She knew that Lady Spencelaugh would brighten up 
at the mention of that name. 

“Ah, yes, Martha; I had nearly forgotten to tell 
you thatl had a long letter from the dear fellow yes- 
terday, He seems to be enjoying himself thoroughly 
in Paris. But I feel it hard that I do not see him 
oftener. We shall surely have him at Belair before 
Christmas; but when he does come, I hope he wont 
leave us again till after his birthday. Such a day as 

1 mean that to be at Belair, Martha!” ‘There was a 
glad smile on the mother’s face as she said these 
words, and while the brightness still lingered, Mrs. 
Winch kissed Lady Spencelaugh’s hand respectfully, 
and took her leave. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LADY SPENCELAUGH’S HIDING-PLACE. 

“No thanks, my dear boy,” said Sir Philip Spence- 
laugh, as he shook Mr. Duplessis warmly by the 
hand. “I confess that I know no one to whom I 
would intrust my darling sooner than I would to 
yourself. And now go and inform Lady Spencelaugh 
of your good fortune. She will be pleased to hear of 
it, for you are a great favorite with my wife. Don’t 
forget that you dine with us to-morrow;” and after 
another hearty shake of the hand, the baronet turned 
and left Mr. Duplessis standing alone on the terrace, 
where the two had been walking and talking the last 
half hour. 

Mr. Duplessis paused for a moment after he was 
left alone, a brigkt, confident smile lighting up his 
handsome face. ‘ At last!” he murmured to him- 
self. “‘The prize for which I have so patiently la- 
bored is coming slowly within my grasp. I shall win 
it and wear as my own before the world. Beautiful 
Frederica! you do mot love me yet, but you shall 
learn to do so before long, unless my tongue has lost 
its cunning!” He turned off the terrace, and walked 
musingly through the shrubbery towards the side 
eutrance on his way to Lady Spencelaugh’s apart- 
ments. Mrs. Winch was just climbing into her 

chaise as he turned the corner of the house. Halting 
behind a screen of laurels, he saw the widow take 
her seat beside Jerry, resume the reins and the whip, 
me then drive off at a rapid pace down the park. 

“Why does that woman come here s0 often to see 
my lady?” he said to himself as he emerged from 
his hiding-place. ‘‘ What can be the nature of the 
bond that exists between the exclusive Lady Spence- 
laugh and this commonplace landlady of a country 
tavern? This is one of those cases where wy little 
Clotilde may prove a useful ally. There may be 
nothing in it, or there may be much.” 

A tall, thin, handsome man of eight-and-thirty, 
this Monsieur Heuri Duplessis; with a low broad 
forehead, aquiline nose, and long drooping tawny 





moustache; with an ever-ready smile, which dis- 
played to advantage his large white regular teeth; 
with accurately arched eyebrows, educated to express 
much, either for or against a proposition—an advan- 
tage to an economist of words; and having an un- 
doubted air of fashion and distinction. By birth a 
Canadian, but d Jed from an old French family, 
he could boast a pedigree that would bear the most 
critical investigation. 

Yes, my lady would see Mr. Duplessis—(he was 
rarely called “‘ monsieur ” at Normanfvuld or Belair)— 
so said Mr. Plush; and preceded by that functionary, 
the Canadian was ushered into the sitting-room of 
Lady Sp laugh. Mad iselle Clotilde was in 
theante-room busily engaged with her embroidery, 
as Mr. Duplessis passed through, and a meaning look 
shot from the eyes of the latter, which the French 
girl was not slow to understand. 

“ You must lay the blame of my intrusion on Sir 
Philip, my dear Lady Spencelaugh,” said Mr. Du- 
plessis as he bent respectfully over her ladyship’s 
hand. “ He insisted on my coming to communicate 
a certain piece of intelligence, which he was kind 
enough to say he was certain you would be pleased 
to hear!” 

‘Pray make no apology,” said Lady Spencelaugh 
in her most cordial manner. ‘“ You are among the 
few friends, Mr. Duplessis, to whom I am always at 








are certainly very fine. But Jennings always suc- 
ceeds better with his flowers than his fruit.—And 
now for this news of yours. I suppose that 1 ought 
not to say that I am dying to hear it; but in a dull 
place like Belair, where news of any kind is a rarity, 
the expression would be almost excusable.” 

Her ladyship was sitting on a causeuse, cutting 
the pages of a magazine as she spoke. Mr. Duples- 
sis had not sat down, but was still bending over the 
stand of roses on the table. When he spoke, it was in 
a low clear voice, in which, however, there was a ring 
of triumph, which Lady Spencelaugh did not fail.to 
detect. 

“* My news is this, that, thanks to the kind offices 
of Sir Philip, Miss Spencelaugh has agreed to look 
more favorably on my suit than she has hitherto 
done; that she has, in fact, consented to give me 
time and opportunity to plead my cause in person.” 

**So that all there is left now for you to do is to go 
in and win the race,” said my lady. ‘Well, I 
heartily wish you every success; but I warn you that 
you have still some awkward running before you. 
However, my best wishes, and any little assistance I 
can render, are sincerely yours. Frederica and I 
have hardly been such good friends as we ought per- 
haps to have been, though where the fault lay, I am 
sure it would be difficult to tell. But I will say this 
in her favor, that if you succeed in winning her, you 
may consider yourselfa happy man. Whatever lit- 
tle faults of temper or disposition Frederica may 
have, are nothing when weighed in the scale with 
her youth, her goodness, and her beauty.” 

Now, in all this Lady Spencelaugh was quite sin- 
cere, for in spite of the polite feud of many years’ 
standing, which existed between herself and Freder- 
ica, she still wished well to the latter in a general, 
indefinite sort of way—for Miss Spencelaugh was far 
too rich and important a member of the family to be 
ignored outright; Mr. Duplessis, too, having the good 
fortune to be a great favorite with her ladyship, and 
Sir Philip having so evidently set his heart on the 
match, and it being desirable that Frederica should 
quit Belair before Gaston should bring home a bride, 
and her ladyship having an inherent weakness for 
anything that smacked of match-making: all these 
reasons, I say, combined, induced the baronet’s wife 
to yield gracefully to the force of circumstances, and 
to make a merit of giving her aid to a scheire, to 
oppose which would have been both bad policy and 
labor in vain. “1fGaston were only a year or two 
older!” she would sometimes murmur to herself— 
he was but twenty-one, whereas Miss Spencelaugh 
was four years his senior. “Ifthe disparity between 
their ages were not quite so great, they might per- 
haps have come together of their own accord; and 
with her fortune and his own, and the baronetcy at 
novery distant date, what might not my boy have as- 
pired to!” These, however, were but vain day- 
dreams, as no one knew better than Lady Spence- 
laugh herself, and she put them from her with a res- 
olute hand. 

Mr. Duplessis, in a few appropriate phrases, ex- 
pressed his gratitude for her ladyship’s kindness, and 
then went on to say that there was one feature of the 
case which he felt some diffidence in mentioning, and 
which yet he could not pass over entirely. He would 
say at once thatthe point in question was neither 
more nor less than the great dispar ity of fortune be- 
tween Miss Spencelaugh and himself; a disparity, 
which, among many people, might lay him open to 
the imputation of fortune-hunting. It mattered lit- 
tle, he added, what the outside world might say or 
think in the matter; but he did hope that her lady- 
ship would believe in the sincerity of his affection for 
Miss Spencelaugh, and not attribute his suit to a 
merely mercenary motive. 

“ Yes, Frederica is certainly very well off,” replied 
Lady Spencelaugh, musingly, without heeding the 
latter portion of the Canadian’s speech. “ li would 
have been better for her, of course, in one sense, to 
have married a man of means equal to herown. But 
Frederica’s opinions are very peculiar and indepen- 
dent, and as she is entirely her own mistress, she 
must please herself in this matter as in others. She 
has already declined several most eligible offers, and 
I believe that money and rank go for so little with 





her, that she would wed a pauper out of the streets, 
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ginning to trench on dangerous ground, and Mr. 
Duplessis felt that a change of suiject was de- 
sirable. 

“ By the by,” he said, as if suddenly inspired, ‘‘I 
had nearly forgotten to ask whether your new femme 
is likely to prove more serviceable than the last one.” 

** Clotilde suits me very well indeed,” replied Lady 
Spencelaugh. “She is docile and good tempered, 
and remarkably clever with her needle; in tact, I 
have had no one at all comparable to her since Wil- 
liams left me three years ago; and I aim really much 
obliged to you for the trouble you have been at to 
procure me such a treasure.” 

“The trouble is not worth mentioning, Lacy 
Spencelaugh. Iam glad to find that Clotilde suits 
you.” 

“ French girls are generally so unequal ; but, so far, 
your protege seems an exception to the rule,” said 
my lady.—** You are, I believe somewhat of a con- 
noisseur in precious stones, Mr. Duplessis. Examine 
this emerald, and then tell me what you think of it.” 

Lady Spencelaugh opened a small satin-wood 
casket as she spoke, lined with white silk, in the 
midst of which gleamed an unset emeraid of remark- 
able size and brilliancy. Mr. Duplessis took it out 
of its resting-place, and examined it in silence for 
several moments. 

“Except among the crown jewels, I have not seen 
a finer stone than this for many years,” he said at 
last. ‘It must be worth a little fortune.” 

“It cost thing very iderable, certainly,” 
said her ladyship with asmile. “I have a liking— 
a weakness many people would call it—for precious 
stones, as I dare say you are already aware. My col- 
lection of diamonds and rubies has, I think, beenseen 
by you more than once.” 

“Your ladyship has so far favored me,” answered 
the Canadian. ‘Well, if the hoarding of gems bea 
weakness, it is at least one that has been shared by 
many royal and distinguished personages, especially 
where the fear of some future ‘rainy day’ has 
haunted their minds.” 

The Canadian glanced at Lady Spencelaugh’s face 
as he spoke, and he was startled to see how suddenly 
it blanched at his words, and what a dark troubled 
meaning shone for a moment out of her eyes. ‘‘ Does 
she fear that the future holds some ‘rainy day’ in 
store for her?” he asked himself, and then fell to ex- 
amining the emerald again. 

Lady Spencelaugh recovered herself instantly. 
“That may be,” she said with a little harsh laugh; 
“but 1 do not mean to abdicate my throne at Belair, 
till I leave it for the family vault.” 

She shuddered as she spoke. Was it because of 
the natural dread which human weakness feels at 
the contemplation of the last great change? or did it 
arise from some terrible recollection known to herself 
alone? 

“Such treasures as this should be kept in safe cus- 
tody,” observed Mr. Duplessis. ‘‘I hope that your 
ladyship’s collection is in good keeping.” 

“In the best ofall keeping, Mr. Duplessis—in my 
own.” 

“Dol understand your ladyship to own that all 
the valuable gems which I know you to possess, are 
kept about you personally—that is to say, in your 
own apartments, and not intrusted to the custody of 
your banker?” 

“That is precisely what I wished to convey. I 
have a secure place of deposit in my own apartments 
—a hiding-place discovered by me, and known to 
myself alone; not even Sir Philip is aware of its lo- 
cality; where I keep all my little treasures of gems 
and jewelry, and where they are hidden from every 
eye save my own. If I kept them at my banker’s, I 
could not see them so often as I might wish to do. 
They are quite as secure where they are, and ready 
to my hand at any moment. This hoarding of pre- 
cious stones is my hobby, Mr. Duplessis; and you 
must not laugh at an old woman for the indulgence 
of her whims. It is not, perhaps, quite so sensible as 
putting one’s spare cash into a bank; or buying 
scrip with it, and getting a good percentage; but so 
long as I please myself, it is a matter of small conse- 
quence to others, and Sir Philip is good enough nev- 
er to interfere in such trifles. The gems will be there 
for Gaston after I shall be gone; antl when they are 
his own, he can either sell them, or have them set 
for his wife. Iam glad you like the emerald; the 
color seems to me particularly deep and brilliant.” 

The emerald was put back into its resting- place, 
and the tiny casket deposited by Lady Spencelaugh 
in her sachet. Her ladyship’s detail had been lis- 
tened to by Mr. Duplessis with much attentic:. 

“] need hardly say,” resumed Lady Spencelaugh, 
“that what you have just heard has been told you 
in the strictest confidence. It would never do for it 
to be generally known that the mistress of Belair has 
such valuables concealed about her apartments, 
There are plenty of bad characters in the neighbor- 
hood, who would think little of murdering me for 
the chance of obtaining such a treasure.” 

“I give you my word of honor,” said Mr. Duples- 
sis earnestly, “‘ that no syllable of what your ladyship 
has said shall ever pass my lips to any one.” 

After a little airy gossip, just dashed with a piquant 
spice of scandal, touching their common friends 
and acquaintances, Mr. Duplessis took his leave. He 
found mademoiselle still busily at work in the ante- 
room. She rose as he entered, and putting ber fin- 
gers on her lips, signed to him to follow. There were 
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no > oalne eyes et, ana they reached Clotilde's 
own little sitting-rocm without being seen. 
** Your eyes ask me a question which I hasten to 


Spencelaugh turned over the leaves of her magazine | answer,” said Mr. Duplessis, playfully pinching the 
in an absent sortof way. The conversation was be-! girl’s ear. ‘“ Antoine is quite well, and if he did not 
| send his love, it was simply because he did. not know 


that I was coming to Belair.” 

The Canadian spoke in French, and the girl an- 
swered him in the same language. 

““Ingrate that be is!” said Clotilde, passionately, 
“TI wrote to him two, three weeks ago, and he has 
never yet answered my letter. Syeak of him no 
more, monsieur; | tear him out of the heart which 
he has wounced so cruelly. Let him marry that 
Engtish miss, with the yellow hair and the cat’s eyes 
—for me—I care not!—Will monsieur say why he 
wants me this morning? ” 

“In one moment, monsieur will say. But I tell 
thee, little one, that Antoine does love thee, and that 
allin good time thou shalt become his wife. He 
cares nothing for the English miss; thou alone hast 
his heart. So get that tigress look out of thine eyes; 
and when the letters come to Belair to-morrow, ree 
whether there be not among them a billet for thee in 
a writing that thou knowest.” 

The girl tossed her head disdainfully, but she could 
not keep back the giad smile that crept over her face 
<3 the Canadian spoke. 

“‘ And now tell me,” resumed Mr. Duplessis after a 
pause, “ how go affairs at Belair?” 

“We are all very good, but O, so terribly dull,” 
said the French girl, with a little shrug and a balf- 
suppressed yawn. ‘There is absolutely nothing to 
tell. Madame eats, and sleeps, and reads, and drives 
out, and has her little fits of migraine, and all is told 
as far as she is concerned.—Of mademoiselle, 1 see 
scarcely anything. She and madame seldom meet till 
dinner-time; between them there is no cordiality. 
Mademoiselle has a triste and weary look in her eyes 
—a look, my faith! which I know well, and for 
which there is but one remedy.” 

* And what is that, Clotilde? ” 

“‘ That I must leave monsieur to discover for him- 
self,”’ said the French girl, archly. 

* As for the doings of poor dear Sir Philip, mon- 
sieur knows as much or more of them than I do. 
But monsieur does not know how dull it is for a poor 
French girl to live here, who was born in Paris, and 
has seen the world.” 

“* Patience, little one! Antoine must cure all that. 
But see now: this morning there was with my 
lady a woman whom I want thee to watch—Mrs. 
Winch of Normanfold.—Ah, I see by thine eyes that 
she is not unknown to thee.” 

“My faith, no!” said Clotilde, viciously. 

“Well, watch and listen every time she comes 
here. Try to ascertain why she comes, and what La- 
dy Spencelaugh and she have to talk about.” 

“Thad my eyes and ears open to-day when she 
came,” said the French girl; but she locked the door, 
and drew the curtain before it, and closed the win- 
dow. She is very ing, that Mad Vinch.” 

“Such precautions merely serve to confirm my 
suspicions that there is some secret bond between 

Lady Spencelaugh and herself. Be quiet and watch- 
ful, next time she comes to Belair, and, above all 
things, try to propitiate her. Never turn any one in- 
to an enemy, my child, whom it is possible to gain for 
a friend. And now go, and leave me here alone for 
ten minutes. I have some papers that I wish to look 
quictly over. I will punch the head of that pig of 
an Antoine if he does not write thee a long letter this 
very night.” 

As soon as Mr. Duplessis found himself alone, he 
drew from an inner pocket of his coat a flatly-folded 
sheet of parchment, yellow and mildewed with age 
and damp, which he proceeded to spread out on the 
table before him. “I little thought,” he murmured 
to himself, ‘‘ when I took down that old moth-eaten 
copy of the Essays of Michel Seigneur de Montaigne 
from its shelf in the library the other day, that I 
should find such a treasure as this between the 
leaves.” 

The treasure thus found and appropriated by the 
Canadian was endorsed, Private Plann of Belair 
House, drawne for ye particular service of Sir Rich- 
ard Spencelaigh, Bart., by his faithfull and devoted 
Servant, Jonathan Bindloss. Aug. 1690. 

Mr. Duplessis was puzzled for some time to reconcile 
the discrepancies between the house according to the 
plan and the house as he knew it, a great part of Belair 
having, in fact, been altered and modernized, and 
some portions entirely rebuilt. But the east wing 
had been left unaltered, and in that wing were situ- 
ate the apartments of Lady Spencelaugh; and the 
Canadian’s knowledge of the position of the different 
apartments soon enabled him to lay his finger on the 
suit now occupied by her ladyship; and his eye fol- 
lowing his finger as he traced the different rooms one 
after another, halting at last at the one now used as 
a dressing-room, attracted by two words written in a 
very minute but clear hand. Those two words were 
Secret Closet, and the face of Mr. Duplessis flushed 
as he read them. A star in the margin drew his at- 
tention to a foot-note, where he read as follows: 

To open the Secret Closet, press gently the fifth mar- 
ble bu ton from the top on the left-hand side of the 
mantel shelf, and at the same time turn thrice to the 
left the small brass knob which will be found hidden be- 
hind the central scroll- work. 

“‘ That must be the place where Lady Spencelaugh 
hides her jewels and precious stones,” murmured 
Mr. Duplessis below his breath; “‘a piece of knowl- 
edge which, in case of certain eventualities, may 
prove of service tome. Should all go well, and my 








marriage with Donna Frederica duly take place, I 
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shall be in a position to dispense with this informa- 
tion; in that case, I shall reform, and live strictly on 
the square. But should the worst come to the worst, 
why, then, I may be compelled to make use of it. A 
sad alternative indeed, but if society permits a gen- 
tleman to starve. be must revenge himself on society 
as best he can. Lady Spencelaugh little dreams by 
what a simple accident her secret has become 
known to me.—But that emerali! my mouth posi- 
tively waters when I think of it.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








WHO WINS MISS BURTON? 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 567.] 


Sometimes he upbraided himself with having been 
harsh to her, at others he reproached her as a heart- 
less coquette who had trifled with, and humiliated 
him; and yet she was the only woman he had ever 
loved. He could not help thinking of her; he could 
not help dreading to see her marriage announced in 
the papers. 

“Agatha’s wedding-day,” he said, as he went to 
his office. The sun was shining so brightly, the crisp 
snow glistened on the housetops, the holly decorated 
the windows, and the little boys shouted in the 
streets. He almost expected to hear the bells ring 
out a bridal peal from the tower of the old Den- 
borough church. 

Even in his office he could not banish the thought. 
He sat down determinedly, he gave out the work to 
his clerk, and occupied himself in writing, and in 
whatever business was most irksome, and which he 
felt least inclined to undertake. But Agatha’s name 
seemed written on every page, it floated before him 
in the air, and he almost fancied he heard the “I 
will,” that was to make her the bride of Lord Dun- 
more. 

He started up; he could bear it no longer; he 
wrote a line which he sent up to the Red House, say- 
ing to his mother that he was going out into the 
country, and would not be at home until late, so that 
she need not sit up for him. After despatching the 
letter, he put away all his books and papers, and 
went out of the town, down to the sea, over the hills. 
He walked quickly for hours, walked until he was so 
tired that he was obliged to sit down, and regardless 
of the cold, regardless ofeverything, he whiled away 
the daylight. 

It was nearly midnight when he got back into the 
High street, and he was surprised at seeing his 
mother stand before him in answer to his knock at 
the doorof the Red House. He stooped to kiss her, 
and tried to say something cheerful, remonstrating 
with her for sitting up for him. Mr. Lynn had a 
chivalrous regard for, and belief in all women, and a 
peculiar reverence for his mother. 

She looked at him with a soft loving radiance in 
her face, and pointed to the flakes of snow that 
almost whitened his coat. His smile in answer to 
the mute appeal was almost as wintry as the night 
outside, but he took off his outer wraps and followed 
her into his father’s study, where a cheerful fire was 
blazing. 

By the strong light Mr. Lynn looked even more 
tired and weary than he had done on first entering 
the house, if such a thing were possible. It seemed 
that years had been added to his looks in that one 
day, years of suffering such as only few are called to 
suffer, suffering that nothing can efface. 

He had nevet told his mother that he loved Agatha 
Burton; he never dreamed that she had known it 
long ago. Could he have had a secret grief and kept 
it from her? Was she not his mother? She stooped 
down and laid her trembling hand lovingly among 
the bright curling locks on his temple. 

« John,” she said, “I have something to tell you, 
something I wished you to hear from myself, and 
that is why I have waited for you to-night.” 

He looked up, and in answer to the look, she be- 
gan gently. 

“Agatha—” 

He started. 

“No, mother, not to-night, I cannot bear it, not 
even her name. I have spent all the day burying my 
dead; let me forget her, or mourn for her as for one 
who henceforth is nothing to me.” 

The tears started into Mrs. Lynn’s eyes. 

“May God forgive her for the suffering she has 
caused you, but I must tell you something about her. 
Let me say it, John, and after that, if you wish it, I 
will never mention her name again. Agatha is at 
St. Helens.” 

Mr. Lynn looked bewildered. 

“Agatha at St. Helens!” he repeated, slowly; “ this 
is Agatha’s wedding day, and she is—” 

* She is not married to Lord Dunmore.” 

* Mother,” said Mr. Lynn, “ don’t deceive me. Am 
I dreaming? Is this real, or some wild phantasy of 
my brain? Tell me why it is—something to make it 
sound like truth.” 

“T have not seen Agatha,” said Mrs. Lynn, “ but 
your father was sent for to-night by Mrs. Vernor to 
see Agatha’ Burton, who has come to her in order to 
escape her marriage, and Agatha was ill. I know 
nothing more at present, but I believe it is only over- 
excitement and fatigue that have used her up.” 

A wild hope rushed to Mr. Lynn’s mind. Agatha 
might yet be his. After the long hours of darkness, 
the sudden light bursting from the cloud overwhelm- 
ed him. Hesat down and buried his face in both his 
hands, and his mother saw by the deep heavings of 
his breast how much he suffered. She once more 
laid her band upon his head, something like a whis- 


kissing him, she left the room and closed the door 
behindher. Better, she thought, that the deep emo- 
tions of a man’s heart should be sacred even from 
his mother’s eye. 

Mr. Lynn remained in the same attitude nearly an 
hour; then he got up, and left the room. A sudden 
impulse had seized him; it was to go to St. Helens 
just to see the light burning in Agatha’s room. He 
could not realize it without doing so. 

He took the key with him this time, and walked 
rapidly down the hill in the direction of the bay. It 
was not snowing now, myriads of stars had come out, 
and the clear sharp frost had covered every blade of 
grass with shining crystals. The sea seemed almost 
like a summer sea, it was so calm, save for the white 
ridges on the sandbanks that stretched away far as 
the eye could reach. Mr. Lynn stood before the cot- 
tage, leaning on the palings. Yes, there was the 
lamp in Agatha’s window, burning brightly and 
steadily; it shone out like a beacon of hope. Agatha 
was really there—Agatha whom, a few hours ago, he 
had looked upon as lost to him forever. Agatha, who 
might yet be his. What wasithe cold December air 
to him? Giant despair no longer held him down; 
he could defy the world, and with renewed energy 
fight the battle of life. 

Mrs. Lynn lay awake for hours that night, listen- 
ing for her son’s footstep on the stair, and at last it 
came. Not aworn, tired step, but a firm, hopeful 
tread, and with a sigh of thankfulness she abandoned 
her night watch and went to sleep. 

When Agatha partially recovered consciousness, 
Dr. Lynn was bending over her, and anxiously watch- 
ing the effect of the restoratives he was employing. 
She, however, did not appear to recognize her old 
friend, but sank into a long deep sleep. Mrs. Vernor 
remained by her bedside during the night, and only 
left her when the bright sunlight had ushered in 
another day, obliging ber to draw the window cur- 
tains more closely, for fear that Agatha’s rest might 
be disturbed. When Agatha did wake she was al- 
most frightened to find herself lying on the little bed 
in the little room that she knew so well, looking out 
on the sea, no longer blue and sparkling, but with 
angry leaden waves foaming on the sandy ridges, 
white with the drifted snow. 

Mrs. Vernor was standing by her, and gazing at 
her with such a look of anxious inquiry that Agatha 
was recalled from a momentary forgetfulness to a 
realization of all her unhappiness; and then she 
started up. 

*¢ I do not remember,” she said. ‘Tell me why I 
am here. Is this my wedding day? 0, if you love 
me, do not let me marry Lord Dunmore.” 

Mrs. Vernor soothed her as a mother, but as 
Agatha’s mother had never done in all her remem- 
brance. 

“You are not going to be married, Agatha, and 
you are safe with me at your old home.” 

“Ah! is it really St. Helens? I thought I was 
only dreaming.” 

*¢ You are weak and ill, Agatha. Don’t talk of any- 
thing now, but try to get stronger, and then we will 
see all about making you quite happy.” 

*‘ Dear Mrs. Vernor, you will not tell any one that 
I am here, you will not let me see any one. I could 
not bear it, at least not yet.’’ 

Mrs. Vernor promised, and then Agatha fell asleep 
again. Dr. Lynn looked in to see her very often, but 
Agatha did not know it. ‘‘All that she wants,” he 
said, ‘is rest; she is worn out both in mind and 
body.” And soshe was, and the consequent prostra- 
tion wasso great that Mrs. Vernor felt tempted to 
break her promise and to write toMrs. Burton. But 
after a week’s careful nursing Agatha rallied. 

It was not until she was much stronger that Mrs. 
Vernor allowed her to relate all the harassing cir- 
cumstances connected with her flight from home. 
She was Agatha’s nurse, companion, friend; she 
almost seemed to anticipate her very wishes; she 
cooled her aching head, read to her, or arranged on a 
little table by her bedside certain bouquets of mys- 
terious flowers that came, Agatha never asked from 
whom, although perhaps she guessed, for she seemed 
to prize them more than anything else. 

One day, after Agatha had been consulting Mrs. 
Vernor as to whether she ought to return home, and 
wondering why her mother had not even written, 
Mrs. Vernor decided on giving her a letter which had 
really reached St. Helens some days before, but 
which she did not think it prudent for her to read 
whilst her cheeks were so pale, her eyes so heavy, 
and her prostration so great. Agatha opened it with 
trembling hands, and read the fullowing words: 

“ That any daughter of mine could disgrace herself 
in the shameless manner you have done, Agatha, I 
can even now hardly realize. You have not only 
disgraced yourself, but you have broken a moth- 
er’s heart, ruined your brother’s prospects for life, 
and are no longer a child of mine. What induce- 
ments you may have had to outrage all propriety in 
the way you have done, I cannot know, but can only 
imagine that some low connection has been the secret 
mainspring of your unladylike conduct. I weep as I 
write to think what your romance and folly has caus- 
ed us all to suffer. Lord Dunmore is, I hear, dis- 

tracted, and has sent for his mother, who will no 
doubt congratulate herself on the escape her son has 
had. Iam too ill to write more, and my doctor im- 
peratively forbids my exciting myself, so I can only 
add that you will regret the step you have taken but 
once, and that will be for the rest of your life.” 

The effect of this letter on Agatha was anything but 
cheering; still she struggled hard against any display 
of feeling before Mrs. Vernor, and it was only when 
alone that she allowed her mind to dwell on the past. 


The future she dared not trust, as everything hith- 
erto seemed to have turned to ashes in her grasp, or, 
more strictly speaking, she had thrown away what 
really could have made her happy, or, like so many 
others, discovered her mistake too late. 

Still Agatha got better. She had not, as yet, left 
her room, or seen any one; but the day before Christ- 
mas-eve, Mrs. Vernorpersuaded her to come down 
stairs, if only foran hour. Agatha was looking more 
like her natural self, except that she was thinner, 
and the colour bad faded trom her cheeks, leaving 
them of a marble paleness. 

Mrs. Verner drew an arm-chair to the fire, and 
wrapped a red chak round the shoulders of her 
patient. 

Agatha smiled. 
she said. 

‘*] want you fo be quite well and happy,” replied 
Mrs. Vernor, smiling. 

Agatha sighed. ‘I dare say I may get well; but 
I don’t suppose I shall ever be very happy.” 

‘Time works wonders, that nothing else can; we 
shall see what you say about that a few years hence.” 
“At all events,” said Agatha, smiling, with some- 
thing of her old brightness, ‘(I am not destined to 
be a blessing to others; think what a slave I have 
made even of you since I came to St. Helens,” 


* You are taking such care of me,” 


“But 1 don’t mean to be kept in quarantine any 
longer. I want to go out this afternoon; do you 
mind being alone fur an hour?” 

“T like being alone,” said Agatha; “it suits me.” 
Mrs. Vernor shook her head, placed some books on 
a table beside her chair, and went away. Agatha 
took up one of the books and began to read. How 
long she had been so engaged she did not know, for 
her mind had wandered away from the pages, and 
she was wondering when her mother would write 
again, in answer to several letters she had sent to her 
and her brother, entreating their forgiveness, when 
the door opened, and some one came in. The after- 
noon had grown dark so rapidly, that now she could 
only see by the fitful tirelight; but she looked up, 
expecting that it was Mrs. Vernor, when, for the 
second time in her life, she encountered instead Mr. 
Lynn. She started up and would have made her 
escape; but it was impossible—Mr. Lynn was be- 
tween her and the door; she remained standing, the 
scarlet cloak draped about her shoulders, her dark 
hair hanging in negligent masses from the comb that 
had partly fallen out, a flushing color in her cheeks, 
and the wild hunted look in her eyes. 

Mr. Lynn had always thought her beautiful, but 
never so beautiful as she looked at that moment. He 
was_ almost afraid to speak, lest he should break the 
charm, and find it was but a dream; but outwardly 
at least, he was the calmer of the two, as he advanced, 
held out his hand, and making some commonplace 
inquiry about her health, insisted on her resuming 
her place in the arm-chair. Fora moment she re- 
mained standing, and then she yielded; for there 
was something about Mr. Lynn that enforced obe- 
dience; and it was this power of will that had so 
much charm for Agatha, for she was a true woman 
in her heart of hearts. 

The first few minutes passed almost in silence. 
Mr. Lynn leaned against the mantelpiece, looking in- 
tently at Agatha, as if trying to read the expression 
of her face as it was seen by the half-light; but 
presently he came and stood in front of her. She 
looked up, and met his downward glance, beneath 
which her eyes fell. 

“Miss Burton,” he said, ‘I have no right perhaps 
to ask the question, but I leave it to your generosity 
to answer it; why did you not marry Lord Dun- 
more?” 

Agatha did not look up this time, but answered 
firmly, although her voice was so low that none but 
those who were standing close by could have heard 
it: 

‘* Because I did not love him.” 

Mr. Lynn walked to the window, and then hecame 
back. 

‘“‘Miss Burton—Agatha!” he said, desperately, 
‘*one more question and I have done. Did you—do 
you love any one else?” 

No answer came; a stillness like death reigned in 
the room. Agatha’s face was turned away, but her 
clasped hands were trembling. Mr. Lynn took them 
in his own. 

“Agatha,” he said, ‘‘you can never know what 
you have been tome. God grant you never may. I 
have tried, so long as you were not near me, to for- 
get you ina life of duties; and I might have 1 





AGATHA was very happy. 

It is hardly possible to define happiness. It is not 
so much the existence of the light which is without, 
as the light which is reflected from within—the light 
which gilds and glorifies even the commonest objects, 
the dreariest places, with a fancied beauty which is 
not their own, but colored by the mind. 

Everything seemed bright to Agatha—the present, 
the fuiu.e, all—everything. It was nothing uncer- 
tain or wavering now; but something actual and 
positive. Mr. Lynn loved her; and al! that was 
good and beautiful to her came through him. 

When Agatha went down stairs the next morning, 
Mrs Vernor smiled and told her that she was look- 
ing so well that she hardly knew her, and that she 
should certainly put her off the invalid list; and 


Agatha said, if she were not emancipated, she would 


emancipate herself; and as a proof of it she had 
promised to spend the Christmas-eve at the Lynns. 
“But you must not,” said Agatha, blushing, “ tell 
Mrs. Lynn before to-night of our engagement; Mr. 
Lynn wishes it to be a surprise.” Of course, Mrs. 
Vernor promised the utmost discretion. 

Mr. Lynn came during the day; but he refused 
Mrs. Vernor’s invitation to remain and go back with 
them to Denborough in the evening. Agatha looked 
disappointed ; and in answer to the look he went and 
sat down by her. 

“Agatha,” he said, “I must not forget, and you 
must not try to make me forget, that I must work. 
I have an incentive now that I never had before, and 
I shall glory in the drudgery even of my profession; 
it will no longer be a self-imposed duty to escape if 
possible from myself, but a labor of love.” 

“You will not think me a burden?” she said, 
softly. 

Fora moment Mr. Lynn looked vexed, then he 
replied: 

“ Yes, Agatha, till you are mine—till we are mar- 
ried. Unity is strength,” he continued; “I am a 
mere crumbling wall now; I want to transplant my 
ivy, and take it home.” 

** Will you not wait till the spring?” she said. 

Mr. Lynn shook his head. ‘Agatha, think how I 
have waited and suffered.” 

Agatha smiled. ‘‘May I not claim any of the suf- 
fering?” 

“Then, Agatha, you will consent?” 

“T am yours,” she said; ‘you may do with me 
what you will.” 

When Agatha went up stairs to dress for the even- 
ing, she wavered in her selection of a toilet. For- 
tunately Cameron had forwarded a box of clothes to 
her; but she turned away from the colored dresses, 
remembering that Mr. Lynn preferred eitger black 
or white, and finally selected a black silk, made so as 
to partly display the throat and neck, and trimmed 
with soft and delicate lace. In her hair she put some 
crimson berries, and then she went again, as she had 
done once before, into Mrs. Vernor’s room, to ask her 
approval, 

If Mrs. Vernor had admired Agatha then, she ad- 
mired her a hundred times more now. Her beauty 
seemed to have deepened and matured, and there 
was a soft love-light in her eyes that had replaced 
the expression which before had been almost cold and 
indifferent. 

“*I was afraid we were late,” said Agatha. Mrs. 
Vernor smiled, but hurried down stairs, and they got 
at once into the fly which was to take them to the 
High street. At the door of the Red House, Mr. 
Lynn was waiting for them. The other expected 
guests had not yet arrived, for Mrs. Vernor and 
Agatha had come early on purpose. Mrs. Vernor 
went in first; and for a moment Agatha and Mr. 
Lynn lingered in the hall, 

“ Perbapa,” said Agatha, “ they will not think me 
good enough.” She had never thought of this with 
Lord Dunmore; but real love gives a humility, a dis- 
trust that nothing else can. Mr. Lynn looked at 
Agatha reproachfully. 

“You are only too good,” he said; and he took her 
trembling hand, laid it on his arm, and drew her into 
the room. It was the drawing-room that night—the 
drawing-room decked with holly and evergreens, the 





ed; but I cannot live near you, breathe the same air 
as you breathe, and be nothing to you.” 

Still Agatha did not speak. Mr. Lynn let go her 
hand, and leaned his arm upon the mantelpiece. His 
voice was tremulous as he continued: 

**T have never dared to hope that you could love 
me; I knew that it wasthe wildest dream to think 
so. I shall throw it from me after to-night, and 
make arrangements to go to some part of the world 
where we can never meet again; but I am still sel- 
fish; I could not bear that you should hate me.” 

Agatha got up and stood by him. 

** Havel done you so much harm,” she said, “ that 
I should add to it by sending you from your home— 
from all you ever cared for? Do you think it pos- 
sible I could hate you when—” 

“Agatha! is it possible? Do you love me?” 

“Thave never loved any one else,” she said; and 
the words fell faint and soft on his eager listening 
ears. 

When Mrs. Vernor looked in an hour after, Mr. 
Lynn and Agatha were still sitting over the darken- 








pered blessing came frum her lips, and then gently 


handelier uncovered and lit with wax candles, and a 
blazing fire in the grate, before which Dr. Lynn and 
his wife were standing. Mr. Lynn led Agatha straight 
up to his mother. 

“‘ Mother,” he said, putting Agatha’s hand in hers 
*‘ this is my Christmas gift; Miss Burton has promised 
to be my wife.” ; 

And sv Agatha was taken to the hearts and to the 
home of the old doctor and his wite in the High street 
of Denborongh. 

The marriage took place in London, early in the 
year. Neither Agatha’s mother nor brother was 
present. Mrs. Burton wrote from Paris that she 
would forgive Agatha and send her all her things, 
but that she must not expect her to make any more 
sacrifices; that, as it was, she should for some years 
be obliged to practise the most rigid self-denial. She 
hoped Agatha might be happy, but could never un- 
derstand, with her advantages of birth and educa- 
tion, frox: whom she could have inherited her very 
low tastes; and that, as she had chosen to put herself 
under Mrs, Vernor’s protection, she hoped Mrs. Ver- 
nor would go to town with her, and try to have the 





ing embers of the forgotten fire—forgotten, like every- 


wedding as little talked about as possible. 


thing else, in the first dawn of their earthly paradise. 

She closed the door softly, knowing that she had not 

been heard, and went upstairs with something like a 

sigh, mingled with feelings of genuine satisfaction. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
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. closed the door softly, knowing that she had not 
n heard, and went upstairs with something like a 

.u, mingled with feelings of genuine satisfaction. 
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Captain Burton never even wrote; but, although 
the estrangement from her family pained Agatha, her 
love tor Mr. Lynn prevented her ever feeling a shad- 
ow of regret for the step she had taken. 

It was on a bright morning late in July that 
Agatha and Mr. Lynn were sitting together over the 
breakfast table in their little cottage in the outskirts 
of Denborough, about ten minutes’ walk from the 
High street. There was a garden in front, where the 
flowers were carefully tended by a loving woman’s 
hand. 

Agatha was dressed in a plain fresh muslin, and 
looked so bright that the very sunshine from without 
seemed but an echo of the gladness of her heart. 

Mr. Lynn was reading the paper. He looked up 
rather suddenly at Agatha, who was busily employed 
in pouring out his tea; and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion got up, and bringing the “ Times” in his hand, 


appear to be confirmed by the fact that in the dialects 
of the Kaflir tribes there is but one word for the ele- 
phant, viz.—‘Inhlovu,” (signifying primitively a 
huge or mighty one) although they (the Kaffirs) have 
distinct names for many species of animals which 
have only recently been recognized by naturalists, 
and some of which have not yet found their way into 
works of reference; we may instance the black, blue, 
and white varieties of rhinoceros, two varieties of 
eland, several of gnus, and others. 

Albinism is generally asserted to be more common 
in Africa than in many other parts of the world. We 
have ourselves seen some remarkable human speci- 
mens among the Kaffir tribes, and it has, we believe, 
been occasionally observed among the South African 
fer, but white elephants have not yet been found 
there. Dr. Barth (a careful observer of natural 
history) however, speaks not only of black and gray 


our arrival by a thousand ungainly antics, he accom- 
panied our party to the carcase of hisdam. The 
conduct of the quaint little calf was now quite affect- 
ing, and elicited sympathy from every one. He ran 
round his mother’s carcase with every demonstration 
of grief, piping sorrowfully, and essaying to raise her 
with his tiny trunk.” Sir C. Harris adds, he was 
almost persuaded never to kill another elephant, 


the consecrated altar, have shown their binding force 
to be as strong as links of steel. 

And now that the strife is over, and the sword is 
returned to its scabbard, may we not expect that the 
same institution, co-extensive with the whole domain 
of our land, which has so mitigated the cruelties of 
war, shall also act no small part in the earnest and 
difficult work of National ‘ Reconstruction,” of re- 
storing to health and whol our di bered 
country, of re-establishing in wisdom, strength and 
beauty, which Masons are taught to believe “are 
about God’s throne, as the pillars of his court,” a 
union of States under one constituted head, whose 
archetype shall be the human frame—a living organ- 
ism of related and co-operated parts, fitly joined to- 
gether and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth,editying itself in love—many members, but one 
body. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
\GATHA was very happy- 
it is hardly possible to define happiness. It is not 
much the existence of the light which is without, 
the light which is reflected from within—the light 
lich gilds and glorifies even the commonest objects, 
» dreariest places, with a fancied beauty which is 
\t their own, but colored by the mind. 
wwerything seemed bright to Agatha—the present, 
future, all—everything. It was nothing uncer- 
/n or wavering now; but something actual and 
itive. Mr. Lynn loved her; and all that was 
d and beautiful to her came through him. 
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e gave it to her; and pointing to a paragraph, Agatha’s | elephants in Northern Africa, but alludes to a yellow A WAR INCIDENT. It is at once the pride and the glory of our Grand 

‘Vhen Agatha went down stairs the next morning, eye fell on the fullowing “ fashionable intellig "— | variety, apparently as a distinct species. As weap-| Some time since we had placed in our hands, by | Fraternity that it measures no man by this world’s 

s Vernor smiled and told her that she was look- y on : “We understand, from authentic sources, that early | proach the equator the size of the elephant appears | Brother S. Rose, Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge | standard of high or low; that it is above the littleness 
so well that she hardly knew her, and that she i a | in the ensuing year Lord Dunmore is about to lead to | to diminish. Captains Grant and Speke, and the | of Georgia, the old Charter and Master’s Gavel of St. 


ould certainly put her off the invalid list; and 
atha said, if she were not emancipated, she would 
ancipate herself; and as @ proof of it she had 
: mised to spend the Christmas-eve at the Lynns. 
‘But you must not,” said Agatha, blushing, “ tell 
vs. Lynn before to-night of our engagement; Mr. 
‘nn wishes it to be a surprise.” Of course, Mrs. 
rnor promised the utmost discretion. 
\ir, Lynn came during the day; but he refused 
‘1 -g, Vernor’s invitation to remain and go back with 
om to Denborough in the evening. Agatha looked 
appointed; and in answer to the look he went and 
- down by her. 
‘Agatha,” he said, “I must not forget, and you 
ist not try to make me forget, that I must work. 
ave an incentive now that I never had before, and 
-hall glory in the drudgery even of my profession ; 
will no longer be a self-imposed duty to escape if 


which makes blood or birthplace the test of moral and 
intellectual worth, and knows no difference of nation 
as Greek or Roman, as Jew or Gentile, in the minis- 
tration of its rites or the bestowment of its gifts. In 
this it resembles the goodness and wisdom of Deity, 
of Him the Supreme Architect of the universe, the 
initial of whose holy name issuspended in every duly 
appointed Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons,from the canopy in the East. And we are 
sure that such an institution, so pure in spirit, so lofty 
in interest, with principles so noble and so grand, 
will naturally and inevitably adopt the line of God’s 
gracious providence, and welcome, though it come 
through tears and agony, every advancement of truth 
and kuman happiness. So mote it be. 

Once more, brethren, we salute you. 


the hymeneal altar ILady Alice Wendover, fourth 
daughter of the Ear] of Carstairs.” 
When Agatha looked up, Mr. Lynn was gazing at 
her with something of the old mournful expression in 
his eyes that had so haunted her at Brighton. 
“ Agatha,” he said, and his voice was a little un- 
steady, ‘you do not repent?” 
She threw down the paper, and went to him. 
“Do you think,” she said, putting her hand upon 
his shoulder, “ that I do not love you?—do you think 
that if you were a thousand earls I could love you 
better than I do?” 
Mr. Lynn stooped to kiss the lovely face that looked 
up to his with such infinite trust. 
“ Ah, Agatha,” he replied, drawing her more close- 
ly to him, “‘ how was it that I ever believed it possible 
that I could live without you?” 
Something like tears came into Agatha’s flashing 


missionary Krapff on the east coast, and Mr. Win- 
wood Reade and M. du Chaillu on the west, speak of 
the elephant as from eight to nine feet in height only, 
and as carrying tusks weighing from forty to sixty 
pounds. The latter gentleman remarks that the 
finest ivory on “the coast” is furnished by the ele- 
phants found in a small tract of country directly un- 
der the equator. No cause can be assigned for the 
peculiarity. These tusks are externally of a shining 
coffee color, some almost black, but when sawn open 
they are of that peculiar hue known as “green” 
ivory, which is supposed to preserve its whiteness, 
when once bleached, longer than any other. The 
tusks of the elephants further south, we may remark, 
are occasionally found of 110 to 120 pounds weight, 
70 to 80 pounds being an ordinary weight per tusk for 
full-sized bulls. 


Mary’s Lodge, they having been preserved during the 
war, by a brother in the Federal army, and now re- 
turned to their proper owners, by Old Colony Lodge, 
of Massachusetts. Accompanying them, written on 
Bristol board, and in the most beautiful style of the 
chirographical art, was the letter we publish below. 

This act of brotherly consideration, from a lodge 
situated in a State so recently arrayed in arms against 
us, is but another plitication of the subli 
beauties of our ancient and honorable institution; an 
institution which admits of no estrangement among 
its votaries on account of political, sectional, or re- 
ligious differences, but ever MBlds them united, as 
members of the same family, in the bonds of union 
and friendship. Health, prosperity and length of 
days to Old Colony Lodge, and to the brethren indi- 
vidually thereof. 














E. WATERS BURR, W. M., 
General de Lima, the former Portuguese Governor 
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to reflect in future years upon what you are, and 
what you might have been.” 

Agatha shook her head, and then, laying it softly 
on his shoulder, she said: ‘ 


the other 170 pounds English. These tusks, we be- 
lieve, now form a cross (they were nearly straight 
throughout their length) over the high altar in the 
cathedral at Goa. They are the largest of which we 
have any record, one spoken of by the late Mr. Gor- 
don Cumming as having been in his collection, 


A true copy from the records of Old Colony Lodge. 
Attest: C. W. SEyMourR, Secretary. 
Signet and Journal, Macon, Ga. 


‘Yes, Agatha, till you are mine—till we are mar- 
ied. Unity is strength,” he continued; “I am a 
. ere crumbling wall now; I want to transplant my 
ivy, and take it home.” 
* Will you not wait till the spring?” she said. 
ir. Lynn shook his head. “Agatha, think how I 


Ga., Old Colony Lodge, of Hingham, Massachusetts, 
sends greeting : 
Circumstances which cannot be better or more ex- 
actly described, perhaps, than as the “fortunes of 
war,” have strangely made us the keepers for some 
time past, of the Charter and Master’s Gavel of your 





“TI will grow round him in his place, 
Grow, live, die, looking on his face, 
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ng 


n, Agatha, you will consent?” 

. re joni” aa said; “you may do with me 

. at you will.” 
Vhen Agatha went up stairs to dress for the even- 
., She wavered in her selection of a toilet. For- 
\vately Cameron had forwarded a box of clothes to 
oc} but she turned away from the colored dresses, 
.: uembering that Mr. Lynn preferred eitger black 
| white, and finally selected a black silk, made so as 
partly display the throat and neck, and trimmed 
h soft and delicate lace. In her hair she put some 
mson berries, and then she went again, a8 she had 
ie once before, into Mrs. Vernor’s room, to ask her 
proval, 
¢ Mrs. Vernor had admired Agatha then, she ad- 
..red her a hundred times more now. Her beauty 
. :med to have deepened and matured, and there 
\..3 @ soft love-light in her eyes that had replaced 
. expression which before had been almost cold and 
\ifferent. 
I was afraid we were late,” said Agatha. Mrs. 
ror smiled, but hurried down stairs, and they got 
once into the fly which was to take them to the 
gh street. At the door of the Red House, Mr. 
nn was waiting for them. The other expected 
ests had not yet arrived, for Mrs. Vernor and 
..atha had come early on purpose. Mrs. Vernor 
‘ cat in first; and for a moment Agatha and Mr. 
i in the hall, 
we ea said Agatha, “ they will not think me 








yd enough.” She had never thought of this with 
«cd Dunmore; but real love gives a humility, a dis- 








ist that nothing else can. Mr. Lynn looked at 
’ roachfully. 
ign only “ay he said; and he took her 
»mbling hand, laid it on his arm, and drew her into 
room. It was the drawing-room that night—the 
 awing-room decked with holly and evergreens, the 
vandelier uncovered and lit with wax candles, and a 
.izing fire in the grate, before which Dr. Lynn and 
, a wife were standing. Mr. Lynn led Agatha straight 
; to his mother. 

‘ Mother,” he said, putting Agatha’s hand in hers 

his is my Christmas gift; Miss Burton has promised 

wife.” 

pote Agatha was taken to the hearts and to the 

me of the old doctor and his wite in the High street 

Denborough. 

The marriage took place in London, early in the 
var. Neither Agatha’s mother nor brother was 
cesent. Mrs. Burton wrote from Paris that she 
ould forgive Agatha and send her all her things, 

‘t that she must not expect her to make any more 
wrifices; that, as it was, she should for some years 

obliged to practise the most rigid self-denial. She 
ped Agatha might be bappy, but could never un- 
rstand, with her advantages of birth and educa- 
vn, from whom she could have inherited her very 
w tastes; and that, as she had chosen to put herself 
ider Mrs. Vernor’s protection, she hoped Mrs. Ver- 
r would go to town with her, and try to have the 
,dding as little talked about as possible. 
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live in the Red House in the High street; and little 
children’s feet sounded on the formal gravel walks, 
and little voices laughed merrily in the old house, and 
Agatha and Mr. Lynn, in their unity and love, knew 
no sorrow such as Agatha might have known had she 
fulfilled the brilliant destiny which her mother has 
néver ceased to regret. . 

Her brother, Captain Valentine Burton, succeeded 
in marrying Miss Chatterton, who was really attach- 
ed to him, and who was destined for her future life to 
be as unhappy as those wives must be who, finding 
they have been married only for their money, still 
cling to their ruined god, in spite of coldness and 
neglect. Alas! for the slavery of those who love un- 
wisely. Captain Burton and his wife never visit Den- 
borough; he is a rising man, and considering that 
Agatha has disgraced him, he wishes her to feel his 
displeasure, and acts accordingly. 

The movements of Lord and Lady Dunmore appear 
at stated intervals among the fashionable intelligence ; 
but Agatha never met her patrician lover again; 
their walk in life was no longer the same; not but 
that Agatha’s beauty and talents might have com- 
manded for her a far higher class of society than that 
which they had in Denborough, but Agatha resolute- 
ly refused to avail herself of any advantage of the 
kind. 

“ My new world,” she would say, “ is too happy to 
risk losing it by grasping again the false pleasures of 
the old.” 

And she still thinks there is no position in the 
world so honorable, or sb much to be envied, as that 
of Mr. Lynn’s wife. 3 


ABOUT ELEPHANTS. 


The height of the males when fall grown is about 
twelve feet at the shoulder, and that of the females 
about three feet less; in length they average from 
eighteen to twenty feet. 

The skin is rough and destitute of hair, and of a 
black or dark ash gray color. The head is rounder 
and the forehead more convex than in the Asiatic 
species, the ears long (often exceeding six feet in 
length) reaching down to the legs and overlapping at 
the back of the neck, thus covering the place usually 
occupied in India by the mahouts or drivers. Both 
sexes carry tusks of from eight to ten feet in length 
and curved upwards (in some Indian specimens the 
tusks are curved downwards). The teeth have cer- 
tain lozenge-shaped prominences on them which dis- 
tinguish the species from the Asiatic variety, as well 
as from the six fossil varieties recognized by 
osteologists. 

The toes are invaribly five on each foot, not three 
as stated in some works on natural history. 

After many careful inquiries among hunters, both 
European and native, at the Cape, the writer has 
been unable to learn that any peculiarities have been 
there noticed beyond those dependent on age and sex. 
The absence of distinctive peculiarities in different 





old buils are fuund singly or in pairs, while the 
younger ones remain long in the company of their 
mothers. 

The elephant’s food consists of branches, leaves,and 
the roots of trees; the destruction of the latter, even 
when of great size, by these animals, being enormous. 
They also consume a variety of bulbs, of the situation 
of which they are advised by their exquisite sense of 
smell. To obtain the latter, they tear up the ground 
with their tusks, and Mr. Cumming remarks whole 
acres may be often seen thus ploughed up to a con- 
siderable depth. 

They are particular in frequenting the freshest and 
most verdant parts of the forest, while their peculiar 
habits and the noiselessness of their step and motions, 
even in the thickest cover, causes them to be less 
often observed than almost any other game animal. 
Their favorite haunts are often in the most secluded 
spots in the forest, at a long distance from water. 
About sun-down they leave their mid-day haunts, 
and commence their march towards the water, per- 
haps twelve or twenty miles distant. Arriving 
here an hour or two before midnight, they quench 
their thirst, and cool their bodies by spouting over 
them large volumes of water; they then resume the 
path to their forest solitudes. About midnight the 
bulls frequently liedown and sleep for a tew hours, 
usually selecting for that purpose the side of one of 
those huge ant-heaps which are here often forty feet 
in diameter. The deep impression of the under tusk 
on the ground usually found in these cases, proves 
that they lie upon their sides. Mr. Cumming, how- 
ever, states that females, and even the males in posi- 
tions of danger, generally sleep in a standing position, 
resting against a tree or bank. 

Although the young remain long with their mo- 
thers, the oft-repeated tale of the devotion of the lat- 
ter to their young must be ranked, it would seem, 

with the numerous other fables of which the elephant 
has been the theme. In an interesting paper on the 
Asiatic variety, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1793, Mr. Corse pointed out the incorrectness of this 
belief. “If a female elephant (he wrote) were sepa- 
rated from her young for two days only, she never 

seemed to acknowledge it after, although the young 
one would evidently recognize its mother.” Sir 
Cornwallis Harris, to whose work we have already 

referred, describing the attack ou a large herd of ele- 

phants in the Matabile country (many hundred miles 

N. E. of the Cape Frontier) says, ‘‘ Much has been 

said of the attachment of elephants to their young, 

but neither on this occasion nor on any other, did we 

perceive even the smallest concern for their safety; 

on the contrary, they left them to shift for them- 

selves.” He, however, relates a touching instance of 
the attachment of a young one to its dam, and of its 

apparent docility and friendliness towards man, “ On 

the following day,”” he continues, “on visiting the 

glen which had been the scene of our exploits during 

the early part of the action, a calf about three and a 

half feet high walked forth from the bush and saluted 


interest and good will. 


mysteries of our ancient and honored institutica 
from whose hands we received them for safe keeping, 
and at whose t we b 


the close of an unhappy civil war, we desire to return 
the same to you, with every expression of fraternal 


My brother, but newly initiated into the secret 


The apron or lambskin ;—the tools in their order— 
The numerous jewels,—the furniture too ;— 

The mosaic pavement, with tasse!late border, 
And e’en the great light that is always in view,— 
The great Holy Bible—the lodge-honored Bible— 


’ | The soul-cheering Bible that's always in view. 
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a Masonic Lodge, and on the floor lay a roll of parch- 


believed to be the Charter of the Lodge and the Wor- 
shipful Master’s gavel. To him, who had but recently 
gained admission into the sublime arcana of our bro- 
therhood, they were, of course, objects of exceeding 
interest and value, and lest they should come to the 
eyes of the unworthy, or be lost utterly, he took them 
with him to his boat, whereupon being almost im- 
mediately ordered North, he improved the first op- 
portunity to commit them to the strict charge of a 
sister lodge, for the purpose already stated, of their 
ultimate restoration to the place from which they 
were taken. : 

Through the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of the 
State of Massachusetts they will come to you, and 
when the parchment is again unrolled in your pres- 
ence, or the venerable gavel in the Worshipful Mas- 
ter’s hand shall strike once more the opening or clos- 
ing of the lodge, may the one read to you anew as the 
pledge of a tried, but faithful friendship, and the 
other echo to you from a tar Northern State the pul- 
sation of hearts not alienated from their masunic 
brothers of the South. 

The war so bitterly waged, now ended we trust for- 
ever more, has proved in many affecting ways the 

majestic character and regal worth of the great insti- 

tution of Free and Accepted Masonry. It has hovered 

like God’s angel of mercy over the bluody battle-field ; 

it has ministered its loving charities to the wourmgled 

and dying; it has relieved the suffering of the prison- 

ers; it has preserved the sacred ashes of the honored 

dead; and, wheu the soldier was struck down, it has 

discovered to him a frienfl and brother in the foe. 

Its principles of liberality, brotherly love, and 





us with mournfal cries. Entwining his little pro- 





individual elephants, at least in South Africa, would 


boscis round our legs, and demonstrating his joy at | 


charity, have stood the fiery trial, and the obligations 
to which all swear fealty who bow the naked knee at 


their depository 
until such time as we could properly restore them, 
remained with us but a few days, and is now beyond 
the reach of correspondence, as our letters fail to 
elicit an answer; therefore, to state with any fullness 
of detail how the property of another, and so distant 
@ lodge, is rightfully in our possession, is at this time 
impossible. Anxious at the earliest available mo- 
ment to restore their own to the brethren of St. 
Mary’s Lodge, and to transmit therewith our senti- 
ments of undiminished friendship as members of the 
mystic tie, suffice it to say that an engineer of a 
Federal gunboat, connected with the late blockading 
fleet on the Atlantic coast,on going ashore at the 
village of St. Mary’s, at the close of the bombard- me. 
ment, we believe, found the place deserted by most of 
its white population, and on entering a building 
which had suffered from the guns of our ships, or had 
been broken into and rifled of its contents, found 
himself unexpectedly within the sacred precincts of 


ment and a small mullet, which, on examination, he 


That sacred retreat I do hail as a treasure; 

For often I've met, and when there with the craft, 
Have frequently sipped from the cup of true pleasure, 
And taken from thence a most beautiful draught. 
Ylow kindly the craftsmen receive a new brother— 
(Provided he's worthy the honor’s that's due,) 

And quickly he's brought from one place to another, 
And sees the great light that is always in view,— 

The great Holy Bible—the lodge-honored Bible— 

The soul-cheering Bible that’s always in view. 


How grand and sublime is the regular employment 
Pursued by the craftsmen when in lodge they do stand, 
Nor wealth, or the hope of an earthly enjoyment, 

Could tempt me to leave that time honored band, 

And though by mischance I may leave friends now near 


, 
And ‘mong total strangers my labors pursue, 
Yet there I'll be happy and these thoughts shall cheer me, 
The thoughts of the light that's always in view— 
The great Holy Bible—the lodge-honored Bible— 
The sow!-cheering Bible that’s always in view. 


VR rrrrnrrrrrm 


MASONIC TRADITIONS UNCHANGED. 
What security is there that masonic traditions 
have not been deb 1 and changed in course of 
time, especially as written records are not permitted? 
As these do not involve any abstruse or disputed 
points of doctrine, but consist of a simple narrative of 
events illustrative of certain ancient records, they 
have presented no motives fur misrepresentation or 
distortion. On them is founded nothing more than 
the inculcation of thoroughly moral principles, and 
even if the whole were incorrect, not the slightest 
mischief could accrue in any respect. Even suppos- 
ing them to be mere myths, which there is nu reason 
to believe is the case, they are affecting and interest- 
ing, and they bear reference and lead to some of the 
most important thoughts and considerations that can 
engage the mind of mortal man. Though known to 
be merely human inventions and emanations from 
the poetical imaginations, we should be sorry to lose 
from literature many of the beautiful allegories and 
stories detailed in Grecian and Roman mythology— 
how much more, then, should we regret to be de- 
prived .of any such as those under consideration, 
which tend to promote virtuous and pious thoughts in 
connection with eveuts mentioned in the volume of 
the sacred law. In distant countries, and even in 
portions of our own, different rituals prevail, and 
many of the minor f»rms adopted by us vary, but 
throughout the whole runs a connected chain—all 
having the same foundation, and the same land- 
marks, derived ftom but one origin, and will be found 
to be strictly maintained. 


wwe 





Masonic HALL IN CHELSEA.—The masonic fra- 
ternity in Chelsea are having their hall in Low’s 
building enlarged and refitted at a cost of some $5000. 
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TWILIGHT SHADOWS. 
py 416." 


The hues of the golden sunset 
Are changed to a darker shade, 
And silence reigns in the forest, 
While shadows are thick in the glade. 


I sit by the open window, 
And list to the zephyrs’ sigh, 
Mid the dark green boughs of the pine-trees, 
Or gaze on the deep blue sky.— 
Gaze on the amber cloud banks 
That, late in the glowing west, 
Burning with gold and crimson, 
Seemed the Shores of Endless Rest. 


I sit by the open window, 
And think of the days gone by, 
When never a cloud of sorrow 
Had darkened the summer sky ; 
When my heart beat prouder, nobler, 
And I hoped to take my stand 
In the ranks of the first and foremost, 
The highest in the land, 


Though the hopes of the past are buried 
In the depths of a weary heart, 
Yet their ghosts are ever arising 
With a keener, rankling smart. ry 
And I curse the chains that bind me, 
In my bitterness of soul, 
For I know it is useless, useless !— 
That I cannot reach the goal. 
* . * . * * 
But away with these gloomy shadows, 
For night cometh on apace, 
And the silent moon is watching, 
Like a sentinel, in her place. 


Silently closing the window, 
I wearily turn away, 

Hoping that every morrow 
May prove a happier day; 

That the mists and shadows that hover 
In blackness over my soul, 

May change, as the clouds at sunrise, 
To gleaming crimson and gold. 


Now che earth below is lighted 
With the moon's pure silvery beams: 
God grant that the shadows of twilight 
Give place to happier dreams! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ROMANCE OF A HOSPITAL. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


THROUGHOUT the fall and winter of 1864, the Army 
of the Potomac lay before Petersburg. During that 
period, death was not idle. Many a brave soldier 
who had passed unscathed from Yorktown to the 
south side, fell in the petty, indecisive ti 
which alone relieved the tedious monotony of the 
siege. Yes, there were deeds of high heroism daily 
performed in the long yellow trenches that confronted 
the Southern lines; but they were equalled by the 
quiet nobleness of the deeds done in a more peaceful 
lucality. 

Half a score or more of miles back from the lines, 
was the great Union depot, City Point. Here were 
also the hospitals for the sick and wounded of the 
army, served by the gentler but not less noble souls 
who made mercy, not bluod-shedding, their vocation. 

Oue of these hospitals, a long, low, white-washed 
building, stood just on the bluff that overhangs the 
James River, not far from the mouth of the Appo- 
mattox, where the cvol river breeze could always 
come, to cheer and refresh the sufferers within. It 
had its full corps of nurses, for it was an officers’ 
hospital. 

Among the nurses was one who at once became an 
object of attention. She was a woman of perhaps 
twenty-eight, of medium size, and with a wondrous- 
ly sweet and patient tace. She always dressed very 
plainly and simply; but in spite of this, she never 
tailed to wear an air of elegance which at once marked 
her as a person superior to all thuse around her. She 
was evidently a lady, and she was too conscious of 
this to endeavor to impress uthers with the same 
belief. She was very quiet, rarely having much to 
say to any one, but unremitting in her attentions to 
those placed under her care. Sue could always com- 

mand more respect and influence than any one in the 
hospital, and all seemed only too anxious to execute 
her requests. 

One morning, an officer was brought into the hos- 
pital. He was desperately wounded, and the surgeon 
considered him in such danger that he requested 





-|ly General Bridgeford opened his eyes, and fixed 





Miss Maigne to take charge of him. In reply to her 


question, he told her it was General Bridgeford, a | 


brigade commander in the second corps. He had 
been shot entirely through the breast, and doctor 
said it was more than probable that the wound would 
prove mortal. He had fallen while leading his 
brigade, in a charge at Reams’s Station, and his 
handsume features still wore the proud look that had 
lumined them in tue fight. 

Miss Maignue’s heart warmed with pity as she bent 
over him, siding the surgeon in making him as com- 
furtable as pussible. He was su large and power- 
fully framed that it seemed doubly hard for him to 
be lying there so helpless. 

1t was indeed a desperate case, and fur many weeks 
General Bridgeford battled for his lite with the deep 
wound which would have been fatal to a less vigorous 


| 
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nature. His sufferings were intense, and during the 
greater portion of the time he had to be kept alive by 
the use of powerful stimulants, and was wholly un- 
conscious of what was passing around him. Miss 
Maigne watched him faithfully, and it was to her as 
much as to his own strength that he finally owed 
his life. She seemed to exercise something of a 
magnetic influence over him; for even in his keenest 
suffering, her touch or her voice would soothe him, 
and he would lie calm and peaceful until she left 
him, or he sank to sleep. Sometimes, when he 
seemed to be suffering more than usual, she would 
sing to him in a low, sweet tone, and then he would 
grow calm and peaceful again. The surgeon said it 
was wonderful, and told Miss Maigne it was a pity 
there were not more like her on hand; but she only 
smiled quietly, and said she was glad to be of any 
service. 

The wounded man recovered slowly, and when the 
surgeon pronounced him fairly out of danger, the 
New Year had dawned and January was almost over. 
One day he had been sleeping very soundly, but at 
times his face would be clouded as if with pain, and 
he moved uneasily in his sleep. Miss Maigne sat by 
him, and thinking to quiet him as she had often 
done before, placed her hand gently on his forehead, 
and began to sing to him in that low, sweet tone 
which all in the hospital loved to listen to. Sudden- 


them on her with a look of surprise. 

* How long have I been here?” he asked hurriedly. 

“ Nearly four months,” replied Miss Maigne. 

Something in her voice seemed to surprise him still 
more; but he said nothing. He looked at her so 
fixedly that she begin to feel embarrassed. He no- 
ticed this, and turned his face away, muttering: 

“ Alwaysa woman! Why can’t they have men in 
these places?” 

She had never received aught but the warmest 
thanks from those to whom she had attended, and 
the short, curt tone in which he spoke wounded her 
keenly. She had learned to take an unusual interest 
in him during his suffering, and she had hoped he 
would like her; but the cold, heartless tone in which 
he complained of her presence, hurt her, and though 
she kept back the tears which started impulsively to 
her eyes, she could not prevent her voice from trem- 
bling, as she said: 

“IT am sorry you object to your nurse. I will ask 
the surgeon to let me give up my place, though I 
have tried very hard to do my best for you.” 

He did not say anything, and she went out of the 
room, fully determined to ask to be assigned to some 
other duty. She did not succeed in finding the 
surgeon in charge, as he had been called away to 
some other part of the camp. 

After she left him, General Bridgeford lay quietly 
thinking of her. He had been surprised to find, in 
his nurse, a woman so refined and ladylike, and it 
annoyed him that she was a lady; why, he could not 
tell. 

Richard Bridgeford was nearly forty. He had been 
& wealthy man from the first, and had “seen the 
world” in everything he thought worthy of his 
notice. An early love affair had embittered his feel- 
ings, and since then he had not known many pure 
women, and his experience with the sex had been 
such as he would not have cared to mention to his 
nurse. Such experience as he had known, however, 
had destroyed his faith in both men and women, and 
had left him an embittered man. When the war 
came, he had plunged into it more for the excitement 
it afforded than anything else, and he had turned his 
back upon his former comforts and Juxuries, with 
the hope that he might never see another woman. 
This was the end of it—he had been for nearly four 
months, and would be for the next one, not only in 
the constant society of a woman, but absolutely sub- 
ject to her control. He felt angry at first; but the 
more he thought of the matter, the more he was 
convinced that he was in the hands of a woman very 
different from any he had ever known. He was 
vexed, too, that he had spoken so rudely to her, and 
he finally concluded to submit quietly, until he was 
well enough to leave the hospital. 

Miss Maigne did not return until the afternoon. 
She found her patient still awake, and somewhat 
feverish. 

“Why did you stay away so long?” he asked. “I 
have been very lonesome.” 

“You seemed to wish me away,” she replied, in 
surprise, ‘‘ and I tried to oblige you.” 

* You said you would ask to be assigned to other 
duties,” he said, after a pause. “Are you very 
anxious to give me up?” 

She looked at him in broad astonishment. 

“I said so, simply because I did not wish to force 
my services upon you,” she answered. 

“Then stay, if you please, and furget my rudeness 
this morning. I am very sorry for it.” 

Her tace brightened, and she said, cordially: 

* Indeed I will stay, since you desire it.” 

She stopped abruptly, and blushed at her warmth; 
but he did not seem to notice it, and lay with his 
eyes closed for some time. Then he asked: 

“ What is your name?” 

“* Margaret Maigne.” ; 

“ Will you read to me, Miss Maigne?” 

41 have nothing with me but my Bible,” she said. 
“Shall I read that?” . 

He hesitated for a moment, and then answered: 

“Yes. It will be something of a novelty.” 

She was shocked at thisSknswer. 1t was not made 
lightly, but there was a tone of bitterness in it that 
was painful to her. She read well, having a nat- 
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ever known. 


sorbed in her r 





ding, she 


startled her by saying, abruptly: 
“Tell me something of your history.” 


my present duties.” 
half absently. 


eyes. 


of me?” 


then you will be glad to get away.” 


quickly, and stood before him with flashing eyes. 


said, indignantly. 


been here I have forgotten myself.” 


lightly of her. 


surgeon the cause of it. 


general, for she has nursed you faithfully.” 


man heartless. 


what it might lead. 


embarrassment. 
‘*T am glad to see you out,” she said. 


crimsoning. 


I have ever known!” 


ure, partly with pain. 


love her. She answered quietly and tirmly: 


than the lot you offer.” 
“Then you do not care to be my wife?” he said. 








urally sweet voice, and she chose those grand yet 


you.” 


simple chapters of St. John in which the Saviour 
comforts his disciples, and strengthens them for their | watching her with a countenance that had in it more 
approaching trials. As she read, a new feeling came 
over General Bridgeford. He could not tell what it 
was, but it was more peaceful than anything he had 


“That is easily told,” she said, laughing to hide 
the embarrassment which his sudden request had 
caused. ‘Ten years ago I was left an orphan, with- 
out friends or fortune, and have had to struggle hard 
ever since. For three years I have been engaged in 


“IT wish I had known you ten years ago,” he said, 


“That would never do,” she said, laughing. “ You 
will be able to leave the hospital in a few weeks, and | said, eagerly. ‘Could I ask you to be my wife, if I 


“You forget yourself, General Bridgeford,” she 


“True,” he muttered, bitterly. “Since I have 


“She has applied fur other duties,” replied the 
surgeon. “She thinks you sufficiently recovered, 
now, to do without her. You owe your life to her, 


General Bridgeford made no reply, and the doctor 
passed on, thinking that high rank must make a 


The time passed very wearily after she left him; 
but he improved rapidly, and in a fortnight was so | of a bill to authorize the construction of a suspension 
far recovered as to be able to remove to the quarters 
of General ——, who had invited him to come and 
stay with him till he was well enough for a furlough. 
He continued to mend, and was soon able to walk out. 

In one of these rambles, he chanced to meet Miss | @nd Kulani, and Kowkow, Kiwahoo, and a lot of 
Maigne. She was paler than when he last saw her, 
and looked thinner, also. She stopped abruptly, as notable interna! improvement, until some sensible 
she saw him, and seemed hesitating whether she | Person rose and choked them off by moving the pre- 
should meet him or tura back. He noticed this, and 
his first impulse was to avoid her; but yielding to an | and imagine Kanaka legislatures do stupider things 
impulse which he could not resist, he advanced and | than other similar bodies. Rather blush to remem- 
held out his hand. She took it, not without some 


“ Thank you,” he replied. ‘* You have not treated 
me well, lately. Your desertion of me was not kind.” 
“‘T—l—it was because—” she stammered, her fuce 


“It was because you. thought me capable of pre- 
suming upon your kindness,” he said, gravely. 
“ Because you thought me incapable of appreciating 
you—you whom I honor more than any other woman 


She was silent. Her eyes were half blinded with 
tears, and her heart beat rapidly, partly with pleas- 


** Listen to me, Miss Maigne,” he went on, calmly. 
“You have told me that your life has been a hard 
one. It need beso no longer. I am a rich man, and 
I have the power to give you every comfort you de- 
sire. You shall want nothing, if you will be my wife.” 

At first, she had listencd with pleased surprise, 
but then succeeded a sense of disappointment. He 
said nothing of bis love fur her. Perhaps he did not 


* General Bridgetord, my poverty is sweeter to me 


“When you can tell me that you love me as &@ man 
should love his wife,” she replied, “1 will answer bal 


Without another word, she left him, and he stood 


of happiness than he had ever known before. 

The next day, General Bridgeford applied for and 
received a short leave of absence. While arranging 
his transportation, he saw Miss Maigne come into 


After this, he frequently asked Miss Maigne to read |-the office, but was sitting where she could not see 
to him, and always chose the Bible. Sometimes she 
would watch him, as he lay listening, with closed 
eyes, hoping to find some trace of the effect which 
the words produced on him; but his face was fixed 
and expressionless. She could read nothing there. | 
Once, when she had become more than usually ab- | her to Fortress Monroe, where the connection was 
1 to look up, and 
saw his eyes fixed upon her with an expression that | at sunset, on a warm spring afternoon, and would 
made her heart throb quickly, and brought the blood 
to her cheeks. He sighed, and turned away. The 
next morning, when she took her place by him, he | Miss Maigne goon deck. He followed her. Fortu- 


him. She obtained transportation to Baltimore, 
where she said she was going, for a brief respite from 
her labors. 

Thus it happened that, unknown to Miss Maigne, 
he took passage in the same steamer which conveyed 


made with the Baltimore boat. They left Old Point 


reach Baltimore the next morning. 
The moon had risen when General Bridgeford saw 


nately, there was no one there but themselves. She 
started as she saw him approach. 

“You did not know I was so near,” he said, smil- 
ing. He held out his hand, which she took, and he 
went on, still retaining it, “1 followed you here for a 
special reason. I was not satisfied with your answer 
two days ago, when I asked you to be my wife. I 
repeat my request now, for I know your heart 
prompts you to say ‘ yes.’ 

He passed his arm around her and drew her to him. 


Again her cheeks burned, and she dropped her | She burst into tears, and tried to free herself. 


“Tt is ungenerous, it is 





ly, to p te me 


* Do you know,” he went on, “‘ that I would like to | in this way,” she said. 
remain here always, if you could stay and take caré 


“Margaret!” There was something in his tone 
that made her look at him quickly, and then drop 
her eyes. “Do you still misunderstand me?” he 


did not love you? I have tried not to care for you, 


“I wish I could have you with me always,” he | but 1 have not succeeded. I tell you, now, that you 
said, impulsively. And leaning forward, he caught | are dearer to me than any other woman ever could 
her hand, and drew her to him. She freed herself | be, and I cannot give you up. Will you be my wife 


now, Margaret?” 

Her head sank on his shoulder, and she struggled 
no longer to free herself from his clasping arm. She 
said nothing, but he was answered. 

“I have been a wretched and worthless man, 


She turned away proudly, and left him. Seeking | Margaret,” he said; “ but hereafter, I will do better 
her own room, she burst into tears, This little act of | for your sake.” 

familiarity had shocked and pained her. She had 
hoped that he respected her too much to attempt to | which had obscured it, shone down full upon the 
treat her with anything but respect, and she felt | young woman’s features, as she gazed trustingly into 
wounded and humiliated to think that he thought so | her lover’s face. She had never seemed so beautiful 


The moon, bursting from behind the light clouds 


before, and General Bridgeford, drawing her cluser 


The next day she did not resume her place at his | to him, bent over and kissed her, reverently and 
bedside, and, impatient at her absence, he asked the 


tenderly. Then gazing up into the moonlit heavens, 
he murmured, softly, as if breathing a prayer: 

“© Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world, grant us thy peace!” 
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THE SANDWICH ISLAND LEGISLATURE. 
Mark Twain thus discourses:—This legislature is 
like all other legislatures. .»A wooden-head gets up 


As for General Bridgeford himself, his thoughts | and proposes an utterly absurd something or other, 
were very different. He was guiltless of any inten- 
tional disrespect to Miss Maigne, for he respected her | it with windy vehemence for an hour, the remainder 
more than any woman he had ever known, and he 
was vexed and indignant that she should so entirely | then a sensible man—a man of weight—a big gun— 
misunderstand him; for he saw, at a glance, the | gets up and shows the foolishness of the matter in 
cause of her absence. At first, he thought of sending 
for her, and explaining the matter; but he was a | Now, on one occasion, a Kanaka member—who pad- 
proud man, and he shrank from such a course. He | dled over here from some barren rock or other, out 
had already done much that had surprised himself, 
and he feared to seek an explanation, not knowing to 


and he and half a dozen other wooden heads discuss 


of the house sitting in silent patience the while, and 


five sentences; a vote is taken, and the thing is tabled. 


yonder in the ocean—some scalliwag who wears 
nothing but a pair of socks and a plug hat when he 
is at home, or possibly is even more scantily arrayed 
in the popular malo—got up and gravely gave notice 


bridge from Oahu to Hawaii, a matter of a hundred 
and fifty miles! He said the natives would prefer it 
to the inter island schooners, and they wouldn’t suffer 
trom sea-sickness on it. Up came Honorables Ku 


other clacking geese, and harried and worried this 


vious question. Do not do an unjust thing, now, 


ber that once, when a Wisconsin legislature had the 
affixing of a penalty for the crime of arson under 
consideration, a member got up and seriously sug- 
gested that when a man committed the damning 
crime of arson, they ought to either hang him or 
make him marry the girl? To my mind, the sus- 
pension-bridge man was a Solomon compared to this 
idiot. 

The mental calibre of the legislative assembly is up 
to the average of such bodies the world over—and I 


was a comfortable majority in each of them that 
knew just about enough to come in when it rained, 
and that was all. 





like a couple of gravestones on the top of his desk. 








An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 
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wish it were a compliment to say it, but it is hardly 
so. I have seen a number of legislatures, and there 


Few men of first-class ability can 
afford to let their affairs go tu ruin while they fool 
away their time in legislatures for months on a 
stretch. Few such men care a straw fur the small- 
beer distinctions one is able to achieve in such a 
place. Bat your chattering, oue-horse village law- 
yer likes it, and your solemn ass from the cow-coun- 
ties, who don’t kuow the Constitution from the Lord’s 
Prayer, enjoys it, and those you will always find in 
the assembly; the one gubble, gabble, gabbling 
threadbare platitudes and “give me liberty or give 
me death” buncombe from morning till night, and 
the other asieep, with his slab-soled brogans set up 
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LOVE SONG, 
BY A FINANCIER. 





Sweet maid, my hopea I wi 
In love—and not despair; 
O, grant me in thy trusting ' 
To hold a handsome shar: 
To your fair face this trust ' 
Dear girl, was drawn at s 
Secure, although the mone ' 
Be easy, or be tight. 
Now, do you love ?—or do 5 
My prayers at premium a: : 
But, so that you don't fluci :..., 
Accept my vows at par. 
Then be not your consent dein 
Give of your heart a shar 
For such time-bargains, fair, 
I would not, could not “ 











“Please, sir,” said a snub-nose 
of age, to a country dealer in 
ma’am the patterns of you 
cheap, for she is going to ge’ 
wants to see what'll wash.”— 
“My ma’am is Aunt Olly 
was here yesterday ang 
“ Yes, sir, I know 
up for patchwork, 
told me to go shoppin 

A city editor, who 
last issue that he really wi 
he could dress him up in 
the next dad 
paying hi 
ed if he ” 
“WW, cht 























the 
tang 


during the past , 
tanned our hides mo Phat oft 


A horse recently jumped over the 
course and seriously hurt a young mi 
was lying on the grass, another young). 
piercing cry, and exclaimed, “ My brot 
brother!” He flung himself on the pr 
from which he was at length kindly and , 
while the injured man was taken awa 
medical care. It afterwards transpire. | 
affectionate creature who flung himself 
of his brother, had done so to steal his 
and chain, and portmonnaie. 

Charivari has a sketch of the music 
speak more properly, the Wagner-ma:: 
king. He is represented as playing the 
ser” in the rearofhis army. “If that d) 
them on, nothing will.” 


Many strange treaks of lightning ar 
some of which, if entitled to credit, 
ordinary. Recently, it is said, a 
the first families somewhere out 
a@ shop-door, when two flashes 
rectly over his head, passed 
stripping him of his cloth 
atter having thrown his 
air. The man was but sli 
New York spent three 
last year. 





























“‘ What do you know of the defendant, V~ " 
son? Do you consider him a good musici:- 
that point I wish to swear with great cai 
wish to insinuate that Mr. Van Slopes ix 
musician; not at all. But I could not hel: 
(people will observe queer things,at times 

he commenced playing on the clariouet, 
who lived next door, left home, and has 
been heard of.”— Well, that will do. Y 
down, Mr. Thompson. Crier, call the ne: 


before the court.” 5 


The following answer is recorded of th: 
Eugenie to a marshal who expressed to he 
ration for the courage she had displayed « 
visit to the cholera patients at Amiens :— 
c'est notre manicer d'aller au Seu” —(“ Sir 
way of going under fire.”) 

Sir Harry and Lady Parks, accompanied .. 
Party of friends, recently visited the Princ: 
mx’s palace and grounds. ‘This is the first 
foreigners have been allowed to visit the | 
any Daimio’s “ yashki” in Yeddo, except t} 
Tycoon. A pony carriage and pair followed , 
ister’s suite, and created the greatest ex 


among the inhabitants, 
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Che World in Miniature. 


LOVE SONG. 
BY A FINANCIER. 





Sweet maid, my hopes I would invest 
In love—and not despair; 

O, grant me in thy trusting breast 
To hold a handsome share. 

To your fair face this trusting heart, 
Dear girl, was drawn at sight; 

Secure, although the money mart 
Be easy, or be tight. 

Now, do you love ?—or do you hate? 
My prayers at premium are; 

But, so that you don't fluctuate, 
Accept my vows at par. 

Thea be not your consent delayed, 
Give of your heart a share; 

For such time-bargains, fairest maid, 
I would not, could not * bear."* 


of age, to a country dealer in dry goods, “to send 
ma’am the patterns of your calicoes, and put ’em 
cheap, for she is going to get a new gown soon, and 





wants to see what’ll wash.”—“ Who is your ma’am?” 
‘““My ma’am is Aunt Olly Dee, sir.”—‘‘ Your sister 
was here yesterday, and took patterns of all I have.” 
“ Yes, sir, I know that; but then she sewed them all 
up for patchwork, and would not give me any, but 
told me to go shopping myself.” 

A city editor, who is a bachelor, having said in his 
last issue that he really wished he had a son, so that 
he could dress him up in the fashion, was called upon 
the next day by his adorable, to whom he had been 
paying his addresses fur the past two years, and 
asked if he really said that. “Certainly I did, my 
dear.”—“‘ Well, Jimmy,” said she, ‘‘ why don’t you 
make arrangements for one?” Our friend said it was 
the first time he was ever cornered. He was so mor- 
tified that he went right away to a parson’s. 


The following very interesting piece of advice was, 
to our knowledge, given by a housekeeper of a maiden 
lady of thirty, who at last had thought of entering 
into holy bonds. ‘Take my advice, and never marry, 
ma’am, now you lay duwn master, and get up dame. 
I married a cross man of a husband, and the very 
first week of our marriage, ma’am, he snapped me 
up because I put my cold feet to his’n. You don’t 
know men, ma’am, as well as I do.” 

The Bavarian Colonel Pech itted 
on account of the defeat of his regiment at Kissingen. 


* Daddy,” said a hopeful urchin to his paternal 
relative, ‘‘ why don’t our schoolmaster send the edi- 
tor of the an tof the lickings he 
gives the boys?”—“I don’t know, my son,” replied 
the fond parent; “‘but why do you ask such a ques- 
tion?’”—“ Why, this paper says that Mr. B. has 
tanned three thousand hides at his establishment 
during the past year, and I know old Grimes has 
tanned our hides more’n twice that often!” 


A horse recently jumped over the rail at a race- 
course and seriously hurt a young man. While he 
was lying on the grass, another young man uttered a 
piercing cry, and exclaimed, “My brother, my poor 
brother!” He flung himself on the prostrate form, 
from which he was at length kindly and gently raised, 
while the injured man was taken away to receive 
medical care. It afterwards transpired that the 
affectionate creature who flung himself on the body 
of his brother, had done so to steal his gold watch 
and chain, and portmonnaie. 


Charivari has a sketch of the music-mad, or, to 
speak more properly, the Wagner-mad, Bavarian 
king. He is represented as playing the ‘Tanuhau- 
ser” in the rearofhis army. “If that does not drive 
them on, nothing will.” 


Many strange treaks of lightning are being recorded, 
some of which, if entitled to credit, are indeed extra- 
ordinary. Recently, it is said, a member of one of 
the first families somewhere out West was sitting in 
a shop-door, when two flashes of lightning met di- 
rectly over his head, passed down his body, nearly 
stripping him of his clothes, and finally departed, 
atter having thrown his shoes several feet into the 
air. The man was but slightly injured. 
























New York spent three millions of dollars in theatre 
last year. 

‘* What do you know of the defendant, Mr. Thomp- 
son? Do you consider him a good musician ?”—“‘ On 
that point I wish to swear with great care. I don’t 
wish to insinuate that Mr. Van Slopes is not a good 
musician; not at all. But I could not help observing 
(people will observe queer things at times) that after 
he commenced playing on the clarionet, a saw-filer, 
who lived next door, left home, and has never since 


The following answer is recorded of the Empress 
Eugenie to a marshal who expressed to her his admi- 
ration for the courage she had displayed during her 


* Please, sir,” said a snub-nose girl, fuurteen years 


and Miss Esther O. Glid 


T emple. 


and Miss Mary * Gerrard. 


hill, Mass., and Biss 


Buch in Hittle. 


new cotton. 
An anti-using meat association has been formed in 
Boston. Cause, dear steaks. 


butter might be cheap. 
The report that Union men are not safe in New 
Orleans is bosh of the meanest sort. 
By a fire at the State prison, $25,000 worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed. 
California will hereafter depend on quartz for her 
gold, 
In London over one thousand deaths of cholera 
each week, and increasing. 
There is a haunted house in Lancaster, Mass. Lots 
of ghosts can be seen every night. 
Parlor bowling-alleys are now popular amuse- 
ments, 
A French soldier of the first empire is living at 
Marietta, Ohio, at 91. 
A nun lately jumped from a train in motion, in 
Ohio. She feared a railroad accident. 
The locusts are devouring everything in Algiers. 
The swarms darken the sun. 
A somnambulist in Chicago walked out of a fourth 
story window and awoke uniujured. 
Eight thousand Bavarians at Schlensingen drank 
90,000 quarts of beer in two days and a half. 
A melon rind upon the sidewalk caused the death 
of a lady in Norfolk. 
The Dutch Gap Canal is to be deepened for the 
accommodation of river boats. 
France is preparing to receive the remains of the 
Duke de Reichstadt—-Napol IL. 
It is said there is hardly a family in Columbus, 
Miss., but has some member sick. 





one year’s engagement in this country. 


have been restored is astonishing. 
Kid gloves sell in London for thirty-five to forty 
cents per pair. 
The use of opium in China is enormously on the 
increase. 
It is said the Georgia orange crop will be remark- 
ably large this year. 
There are ninety-seven children in the Hartford 
Orphan Asylum. 
A $75,000 cotton factory is to be erected at Auburn, 
Alabama. * 
The dancers at the Paris opera—some of them—are 
paid $30,000 per annum, 
Queen Emma of the Sandwich Islands is described 
as prettily tinted. 
Only a rough head-board marks General McPher- 
son’s grave. 
A new county in Tennessee has been named Crock- 
ett, in honor of David. 
An ice-pedler in Manchester, N. H., killed a boy 
with an ice-hook for hooking his ice. 
An Industrial Exposition is to be held at Rio de 
Janeiro in October. 
A man in Albany is down on kites; he can’t bear to 
see them go up, and assaults the boys who-fly them. 
Two mullen stalks and a bunch of thistles are called 
@ grove in the mining portions of Nebraska. 
A newspaper man lost $60,000 at Morrissey’s “ hell,” 
in Saratoga, lately. 
A woman living near Milwaukee was cut to pieces 
by a fiend named Bere, with a scythe. 
A girl in Indianapolis put nitrate of silver in her sis- 
ter’s wash-bowl, which turned her black. Jealousy. 
They get upclam-bakes in New Jersey with Rhode 
Island improvements. 

Fall River will soon have more spindles than the 
city of Lowell. 

A coal area of over 26,000 square miles is said to 
exist in the vorthern and western parts of Missouri. 
The king of Hanover sent a little nest egg to Lon- 
don—1,200,000 thalers. 

It is said the immense quantities of mutilated cur- 
rency destroyed has caused a scarcity of the article. 
The dog tax in Great Britain amounted last year 
to $219,313. 


No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
The present United States pension list is $16,000,000 Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
per annum. No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 


Ground bas been broken for the introduction of 
water into New Bedford. 

Seven thousand Scandinavians settled in Minnesota 
the present summer. 





 Blarriages. 


In this city, by en Yodel Blackmar, 





Mr. Moses Dodge 
en. 
By Rev. Mr. Doty Mee Hiram W. Weeks and Mrs. Lucy 


No. —THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
been heard of.’—‘ Well, that will do. You may go : By Hey ‘ee Stowe, Mr. William Il. Swift and Miss Fienes. By J. W.M' CARTNEY. 
; attie man we CE: 
— rs rl Crier, call the ext witness attyhouth Boston, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. James King | NO 27: af ths Seen. ie 2 fly A id 
ore ie Cv - « rine va 4 
4 East Boston, by Rev. Mr Cudworth, Mr. John Hill | No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A ‘Thrilling 


At Newport Mr. Samuel W. Duncan, Ka Haver- 


Sarah Margaret F. Green 











visit to the cholera patients at Amiens :—“‘ Monsieur, 
c'est notre maniecr d'aller au feu”—(“ Sir, it is our 
way of going under fire.”) 

Sir Harry and Lady Parks, accompanied by a large 
party of friends, recently visited the Prince of Satsu- 
ma’s palace and grounds. This is the first time that 
foreigners have been allowed to visit the interior of 
any Daimio’s “ yashki”’ in Yeddo, except that of the 
Tycoon. A pony carriage and pair fullowed the min- 
ister’s suite, and created the greatest excitement 
among the inhabitants, 


H Yarrington, 54; Mr. 
Niebuhr, *0; M.s. Elizabeth M. Cheever, 33; Mr. Henry 
Martyn, 38; at South Boston, Mrs. Sally Keith, 15. 





Deaths. 
Mrs Lucy P. Kimball, 48; Mrs. Elizabeth 
sarnard ¢ ‘ouley, 47; Mr. John H. 


In this city, 





At Chelsea, Mr. William E. Stanwood, 44. 

At Roxbury, Mr. George G. King, 21. 

At Brookline, Mr. Amos Snow, 69. 

At Waltham, Mr. Samuel G Treat, 75. 

‘At Manchester, Mr. George R. Russell, 67. 

At Newburyport, Miss fa rances Williamson, 39. 
At Atiehesoush, Mrs. Mary E. Wilmarth, 30. 























President Johnson has had a present of a bale of 


With rains in abundance, we should suppose that 


It is said that Ristori will receive $100,000 for her 


The rapidity with which the Tennessee railroads 


| 575 | 





Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Dogwood. 

Well-known shrubs, with whitish or yellowish flow- 
ers, and dark purple berries. The species are gen- 
erally ornamental, from the shining red bark of their 
branches in winter, and the intensely dark purplish 
red of their leaves in autumn. ».One species, Cornus- 
mas, the Cornelian cherry-tree, a native of Europe, 


the fruit; and another, a native of North America, 
Cornus florida, for the large size of its flowers, or 
rather for that of the involucres, or floral leaves, 
which surround its flowers, and which are of a bril- 
liant white inside, and tinged with violet on the out- 
side. All the species are remarkable for the hard- 
ness of their wood, and for the great length of time 
which their seeds will remain in the ground before 
they come up. On this account, when any kind is to 
be raised from seed, the seeds should be steeped in 
water before sowing; but, generally speaking, all the 
kinds are propagated by layers or cuttings of the old 
wood, both of which strike root freely. 





Cesalpinia. 
The splendidly-flowering plant, known in the West 
Indies by the name of the Barbadoes Flower-fence, 
which was formerly included in this genus, is now 
called Poinciana. It should be grown in a mixture 
of loam and peat, with abundance of room for its 
roots; and, though generally considered astove plant, 
it lives in the open air, if slightly protected during 
winter. It is propagated by cuttings struck in sand, 
in a moist heat under glass. 





Clerodendrum. 
Very ornamental stove shrubs, chiefly natives of 
the tropics. They all grow freely in a light rich soil, 
composed of two parts of loam, one of rotten dung, 
and one of peat. They require frequent shifting from 
small pots to larger ones, to make them flower freely. 
They strike readily from cuttings of the young wood 
planted under a hand-glass; or cuttings of the roots 
planted in a pot, with their tops just above the sur- 
tace of the mould, and plunged in a hotbed, will root 
readily. 

Goldy-Locks. 
Low soft-wooded shrubs, with yellow flowers. 


They thrive well in a mixture of loam and peat, and 
are readily increased by cuttings. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 

general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 

in style, and comprising the following titles : 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: Yy The Priva- 

teer of 17296. By Sy_tvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE —s ght 4, The Maid of 

Louisiana, By Dr. J. H. Rosi 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER mane: pam The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M, A. DEN 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: vo ‘The pian. ot the 

Mystic Tie. By Mavor BEN: PERLEY Po 

No. ce BORDER LEAGUE: or, The e Camp, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A a = Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MuR 

No. 9.—THE WOOD ae 2 or, The Double 

lot. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN AMee: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SyLvanvus Coss, J 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. By Jamus F. Fitts. 


No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, the Heir 
Sal Mie Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, Jk. 


No. 13.-THE EST POINT CADET: Th ee ee 

o. 13. Ww or e 

Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 725 BEA tie SECRET: or, Th =e Fortunes of a 
a ag DISINHE 


No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
pas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 
No. 16.—THE NOLUNTEER : or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SYLVANUs CosBB, JR. 


tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: ons Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FI11TT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

ie of Constantinople. By LirutT. MurRay. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: a Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Janr G. Aus 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geo. L. AIKE 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGaxret Blount 

No, 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the bm ge Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIKLD. 


Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSTE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 

isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: dy The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GeorcE L. AIk 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Sanshiedtes 

Colony. By Miss Janez Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wo. H. Busune ct. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 

ersof Prris. By Francis A. DurIvAGE. 

No, 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lizut. MURRAY. 

No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MarGaret 
BLouUnNT. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent ma mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt “of Ten Cents each. Addre: 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, a 





At Hampton, N. H., Mr. John B. Cummings, 28. 


is remarkable for the large size and brilliant color of 





BRI LLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with ve e 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books 
price ever offered to the public. Svery one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishme nt, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. ye will send 
single copies by mail, pes!-paid, for twenty-five cents 

each, or ave copies, post-p2 id, tor one dollar. 

THE BRIDE OF THE AT LAN? Ie: $3] The Se- 
ecret of tue Sea. By Francis A. DURIV 

THE FREEBSOOTIFR: or, The Guvdign of the 

Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

VPLFUR ES or, The Secret of a Birth. 
. 8. GOODWIN. 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The anes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 
THE RENEGADE: or, hig Secrets of the. Gulf 

Mili. By MaLcotm J. Exry 
REDPATH: or, The bf seven Trail. ~ Story of 

Frontier Adventure. B x. J. H. RoBINSO 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The ‘Vitch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: we he Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. DuriIv 
THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILL 
ROSALEHE: or, The Fieneers at Kentucky. By 

kg. J. H. ROBINSON. 
rHE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: = gg Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIV 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 

Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 

GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragvuon. By 

EDWAkDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 

dale, By Francis A. Duriva 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 

Ceiiars. By J‘ve G. Au 
ADAM PEVERLEI! GH: on The Living Mystery 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, 

JiG POTTER: or, Ralph Sinateson’s F Protege. A 

Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEW S.VINTON, 
THE Vinconers Ad Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

AusTIN C. Burp 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance - Crime and Retribue 
tion. By Francis A. DuRivAG 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The M wterteset 
Albarn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. 

and Free. By NED BUNTLINE 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: ors Calypes the Wan- 

derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, — Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LiguTENANT MURRA 

THESTORM CHILDREN : or, spe Light-Keeper 

of the Channel. By S¥Lvanus CoBB 

STEEL AND GOLD: oes The Heir of Glenville. 

By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

WHITE HAND: i The Natchez Captive. By 

SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 
a ee NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

R. J. H. RoBin 
rune QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 

Ocean. By Nev BUNTLINE 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The | Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. Bur 
THE RED REVENGER: os The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BuNTL 
MARSON'S BRIGADE: or, The! Light Dragoons. 

J. H. RoBinson 
THE UNKNOWN; : Or, The a dog er. 
of Wrong and Retribution. By D. - H. ROBINSON. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of Se "Points A Tale of 

New York. By GEoRGE L.A 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or The Caiinhcons Rover. 

A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE aaa OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

THEGOLD FIEND: or, Phadewe on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DuRIV 

THESEA LARK :or, The tore i of Louisiana. 
A'Tale of the Land and Sea. 


By Mrs. 


A Tale of the Fearless 


ATale 


ERITED: or, The Heir i Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By D Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The ponee Hunter 
of Virginia. By SyLvanus CcsB, Jk 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Co 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS CoBB,Jd 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: ‘ov, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEV 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpstooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Poo 
ELLIOTT, be age & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(Gf FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal ofits classin New Eng- 
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OUR DAILY BREAD. 


—e—e—eeeeeerrs 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
————e—e—eem 


Enough for this day's need—no more, 

I ask, O Lord, from thy o’erflowing store; 
As much as seemeth to thy perfect will, 
Of needful discipline of good and ill. 


I ask no surplus, lain with careful hoard, 
Beyond the spreading’of my daily board; 
Lest, in my folly and my willfulness, 
I come to lean upon thy bounty less. 


Only enough to meet this day's demand, 
I ask, O Father, from thy loving hand; 
Lest I might lose, amid the press of care, 
The sweet reliance born of daily prayer. 


Enough of grace amid the toils of life, ” 

To keep my sweetness through its petty strife ; 
Enough of faith when lowers the darkening sky, 
To meet its lightnings with unblenching eye. 


Enough of suffering may the day disclose, 
To make me pitiful for others’ woes; 
Enough of folly, that with lenient eye, 

I pass the weakness of my brother by. 


Enough forbearance with another's will, 
Patience in trial, hopefulness in ill; 
Careful of speech that gives a brother pain, 
Or leaves upon another's name a stain. 


A sweet submission, trusting to thy will: 
Pure thoughts, like incense, softly rise and fill 
My life with fragrance, like a holy deed— 
Enough of these I ask for this day's need. 
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LITTLE BENNY AMONG THE BEES. 


eee 
BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 


BEnnNy and his mother, and Jennie and John had 
been at the seasile, where the big waves roll up on 
the sand, and go all over the great folks and little 
folks that dress so funny there; and it was more than 
a fortnight since any of them had seen the conserva- 
tory and the birds, or the chickens, Maggie or Joel. 
As to Carlo, he had to come with them, but Tom— 
the cat, you know, he staid at home. And they had 
a letter from Maggie, saying that ‘Joel he’s thru ha- 
in’, an’ the tansys makin good apul sars, an’ the rob- 
bens was stalin all the kurrents, an’ Old Spekel’s went 
setin agen—an’ Joel ses the bees wunt sworm;” 
therefore John must go home and see to things. So, 
for a change, they all went home. 

The next morning, the hay-makers were all gone, 
and the family were rested from their journey; and, 
after breakfast, John and Benny walked into the field, 
to see if the corn and pumpkins and potatoes were all 
doing well. As they passed by Jvel’s cottage, the 
bees came about them, buzzing angrily. ‘ 

“« What are you here for?” one bee cried, sharply, 
coming right at Benny, and lighting on his hat. 

Benny was going to take his hat.oif, but, John 
stopped him. 

“ Keep still, or you'll get stung,” said he. 

After crawling about awhile, Miss Bee became sat- 
istied, and flew back to her industrious sisters and 
lazy brothers at the hive. For, you know, the broth- 
ers will not work, and the big queen lays lots of eggs; 
so the little sisters have to get honey for them to eat, 
and pollen to make the waxen cells to hold it. Listen! 


* Clover, red and white, 

All cut down; 

Daisies and buttercups, 
Withered and brown. 

There's the great hungry queen 
And greedy brood,— 

Where's the fresh pollen, 
And honey fur food ?”’ 


That’s about what the bees were saying around the 
hives, and that was what made them so cross. 

To be sure, there were the potato-blossoms, blue 
and white, with hearts yellow as gold but then the 
bees didn’t like them. The pumpkin-blossoms were 
nearly gone; there was only the buckwheat, just 
blooming—yes, and the bean-blossoms; but the bees 
had hardly found these out yet. 

As they went on through the orchard, John’s tall 
hat struck a little bushy limb, and instantly a dozen 
yellow wasps were diving at him, buzzing, “‘ Sar-r-r, 
clear out! rascals! stir-r-r!” They hit his hat several 
times, but that didn’t make anybody feel badly. But 
John just putfed hard on his cigar, and away they 
went, rubbing their eyes and noses. They were a 
little larger than house-flies—the full-grown flies, I 
mean; and there were narrow black and yellow rings 
all about their bodies. The nest hung on the little 
busby limb. It looked like gray wrapping-paper, and 

was of the shape of an egg, with the small end down. 
It was a great deal larger than acommon egg, though. 

John stood underneath, and blowed cigar-smoke 
up the little hole at the bottom of the nest, where all 
the wasps went in and out; but not one of them came 
in sight. Then John took a revenue-stamp from his 
pocket-book, and stuck it over the hole. 

‘Postage paid,” cried Benny. “I guess ’ey can’t 
get out now.” 

“That makes it a legal transfer,” said John, cut- 
ting off the twig to which the nest was attached. 


« Going to send it to Nat-zul Histowy Siety, John?” 
inquired Benny. 

“Ono,” replied John; “only going to take them 
to bathe.” 

John went to the bridge, over the brook, in the 
field, and, pulling off the stamp, he dipped the nest 
under water, with the hole up. A wasp crawled out, 
and was just flying away, when out hopped a frog 
from the grass on the other bank, and snapped him up. 
* What makes ’e froggy kick round so, down on ’e 
bottom?” asked Benny. 

“T guess he never caught that kind of fly before; 
perhaps the wasp stung his mouth,” said John. 

Then the rest of the wasps came out; but the nest 
was so far under water that they went a good way 
down stream, before they could fly off. Then John 
cut the nest in two parts, as you would divide an 
apple. 

“ Where did ’ey get ’e paper to make ’eir nest?” 
“They made it all themselves,” said Juhn. 

There seemed to be a nest inside the outer one, and 
others inside of that. 

“TI don’t see how ’ey ever find ’e way out,” said 
Benny, peeping in. 

“You could see that easy, if you were small enough 
to crawl in as they do,” replied John. 

Right in the middle of the nest, was a hollow as 
large as an egg, and in this a bunch of cells hung 
from the top bya paper stem. John put the blade of 
his penknife into one of them, and he took it out with 
a tiny drop on the point. Benny touched his tongue 
to it, and cried: 

“0, it’s honey! I want some more.” 

“ We shan’t find much honey in a wasp’s nest,” re- 
plied John, trying the other cells. 

There were some of these closed up, and when they 
were torn open, there was to be seen a short white 
worm, without legs or eyes. 

“What's ’at?” cried Benny, drawing back in 
alarm. 

“That, my dear brother, is a young wasp,” said 
John, impressively 

“J wish I had some more honey,” said Benny, with 
a sigh. * O, there’s a bee going into that stone-heap,” 
cried he, pointing. 

John now went to an alder-bush, at the end of the 
bridge, and gathered a handful of branches for each, 
also cutting a short cane for himself, and sharpening 
the smaller end. Then he went to the stone-heap, 
where the bee went in, and, taking away a few stones, 
he felt about with a stick, in a héap of moss and 
straw. Instantly there was a ferocious buzzing among 
it; and through a hole the stick had made at one 
side, came a bristling bee, chuck full and buzzing 
over with rage. John rapped him with the stick— 
not killing him, but confusing him, so that he got 
tangled in the grass. As soon as he got a fair look at 
the bee, John uttered acry of disappointment, and 
came quickly away. But other bees were after him, 
and he had to make his alder-bush fly fast, to keep 
them from his face and neck. Carlo had been smell- 
ing along the brook, but started for the stone-heap, 
when he saw John striking his stick about it. John 
whistled him away, just in time to escape the bees, 
though two followed his scent a long distance. 
“Why didn’t you take ’e nest?” inquired Benny, 
with surprise. 

“They’re nothing but the gray ringbacks; they 
don’t have much more honey than wasps,” replied 
John, crossly. 

These tellows have black shoulders, and their backs 
are banded with yellow and gray. There are a great 
many in a nest, and it is a dangerous company to get 
into, for they are very fierce and vindictive. 

They now went up the brook, towards the great 
springs from which it came. Benny lingered behind, 
at alittle elm that bent over the brook. In swaying 
it back and forth, to dip its branches in the water, he 
made the very ground on which he stood shake. 
Then right under him, he heard a terrible buzzing, 
as if a lot of angry bees, big as his fist, were down 
underneath. He let the tree go, and ran away to 
John, as fast as his little legs would carry him. 

“ What’s after you now, my brave boy?” said John, 
quizzingly. 

“Big bees buzzing at me!’ answered Benny, out 
of breath. ‘“ You run away from ’e stone-heap. 
Needn’t laugh.” 

‘- Where are your bees?” said John, looking about. 

“ Back to that tree.” 

Benny followed John back to the little elm. John 
struck all around with his stick, and Carlo smelt 
about a loose turf, but there was no sound of bees. 

“Where are the big bees buzzing now?” asked 
John, scornfully. 

“Ey were right under here;” and Benny gave the 
little tree a furious kick. ‘‘’Ere’s ’e buzzing,” he 
cried, triumphantly. ; 

“A whole nestful of them, too,” said John, bright- 
ening. 

John kicked away the loose turf that Carlo had 
been smelling under; and when this was gone, they 
saw, under the solid turf beside it, a bunch of tine 
straw, as big, almost, as your head. It was all mixed 
and matted together. I suspect the mice built it, and 
that the bees drove the mice away. John sent Benny 
and Carlo away now; but Benny didn’t go far, and 
Carlo came back as soon as John began to pick the 
nest with his stick 


You robbed the poor mouse 
Of his nice little house, 

And I'll do as much for your bees. 
If you haven't the money, 
I'll take it in honey: 

So grumble, 
Old Bumble, 
As much as you please!"’ 


John picked the top of the nest off, tumbling it 

over on half a dozen great clumsy buzzers; and then 

he got his stick under the comb, and succeeded in 

getting it into his hand. Then he ran away, with 

a lot of bumble-bees after him. Carlo had come close 

up, barking at the fun, which, however, he did not 

quite understand. He didn’t see why John should 

keep striking at him with the stick, and ordering 

him away. So he made believe he was enjoying it, 

by getting as near as he dared, and barking furiously, 

When John ran, a lot of big, angry fellows made a 

dash at Carlo; but he showed a spirited fight, snap- 

ping at them, as he would at flies. But presently 

one of them buzzed into his ear, and gave him avery 

sharp hint to leave, which he did, as fast as he could 

run. He made for a bunch of bushes down the brook, 

erying, “ Ki yi,” and rubbing his ear all he could; for 

the bees were right behind him, buzzing fearfully. 

Poor Carlo turned for a last look at them, gavea leap 

for the bushes, and went right through them, into 

the brook. 

Benny had stood watching John get the honey, and 

when he turned and ran away, swinging his bush, 

Benny swung his, too, though there were no bees 
about him. John was soon out of the way; but the 

bees, sweeping around in search of their enemy, dis- 

covered Benny switching his bush, and at once made 
an attack. Benny fought them manfully for a while, 

like Carlo, knocking them into the grass with his 
bush. But he got a little tired of this, and his valor 
gave out at the same time, and he turned and ran 

towards John. Then the bumble- bees were after him 

again; and one came bump against his neck, and 
gave him a sting that pained likea burn. The bees 
tlew away, satistied, but left Benny crying. 

“Old Bumble can’t sting again; he’s got the worst 
of it. Don’t cry, and I’ll show you.” 

John took a pair of tweezers from his pocket, and 
pulled from Benny’s neck the sting of the bee, and 
showed it to him. 

“ He’ll have to get a wooden one, now, wont he?” 
said Benny, with much satisfaction in his tone. 

John unrolled a bit of leaf from his cigar, and, 
wetting it, stuck it on Benny’s neck, over the stung 
spot. Pretty soon, the aching stopped, and then they 
sat down on a piece of smooth turf by the bridge, 
and examined the honeycomb. 

There were three tiers of cells, and the whole was 
as large as John’s fist. Half of them were full of 
honey; the remainder were empty, or contained 
young bees. 

“ Where do ’e bees get ’e honey?” asked Benny. 

“In almost every flower,” replied John. 

“ Well, how do ’ey put it in ’ese little boxes?” con- 
tinued Benny, pointing to the cells. 

“They suck up the honey through a morsel of a 
tube, into a little sack that grows underneath them; 
and when they get to the comb, they press out the 
honey from the sack into the cells; and these little 
boxes, or cells, are formed of wax, made from the 
pollen of flowers. They bring the pollen in the joints 
of their legs.” 

This was John’s explanation, and it was a pretty 
long one for Benny to remember; but he did remem- 
ber it all. 

Carlo came along, now, looking wet and ashamed, 
but very glad to find them again. But he kept rub- 
bing his ear, and wouldn’t let John touch it. He 
was very suspicious of the dragon-flies and grass- 
hoppers, which were dashing about, and watched 
them closely. Then a bumble-bee came and lighted 
on a solitary clover-blossom near by. Carlo heard 
him, and, snapping and snarling, he backed himself 
down to the brook. Then he ran under the bridge, 
where he staid, chasing frogs, till John and Benny 
started for home. 





MARSHAL VAILLANT AND HIS DOG. 
The marshal is very fond of dogs, and he is the 
happy possessor of one of rare intelligence. Brusca 
(so the dog is named) was found on the field of battle 
at Solferino. His master, an Austrian officer, had 
been killed that day, and the poor dog was found 
howling by the side of his dead body. Some French 
soldiers, touched by the sight of his evident griet, 
carried him away in their arms, and brovght him to 
the major-general of the army, Marshal Vaillant. 
The marshal accepted the gift, and brought him with 
him to Paris. Whenever the marshal goes to court, 
Brusca goes likewise. He attends cabinet councils 
with the utmost regularity. This winter, Brusca was 
immensely bored by the length of the discussions, 
and sneezed and coughed as usual, when he consid- 
ers that the council has sat long enough: but on this 
special] occasion his impatience rose to a loud whine, 
which, producing no effect upon the ministers, he 
walked straight up to the emperor, and scratched his 
trousers. His majesty, annoyed at being interrupted, 
pushed the dog away, and said, ‘ Est-él bete, ce chien!” 
“Bete ?” said the marshal, indignantly; “ no, sire, he 





“ Buzz-z-uz-uz!” went the great bumble-bees, 
struggling out through the dried grass. 

But John kept them back with his brush, singing 
to them: - 


“You may grumble, 
Old Bumble, 








As much as you please; 


is not stupid—you shall see.” The minister rose, took 
a newspaper off the table, and, going to the far end 
of the council-chamber, said, ‘ Brusca, take that to 
, the emperor.” Each of the ministers, as he passed 
them with the paper in his mouth, tried to get it 
from him. Brusca would not let it go, and carried 
it safely to his majesty. From that time to this, 


Bumors of the Day. 


JONES AND THE SPIRITUALISTS. 


Jones has been among the spiritualists; be joined 
a circle the other night, and had manifestations. 
The medium was a tall, thin, angular, cadaverous 
individual, who looked as if, after getting up the 
frame, nature had been seized with a fit of economy, 
and neglected to put in the underpinning and plas- 
tering. The circle was mixed, being made up of 
elderly females, thin men, with a few pretty girls. 
Jones seated himself between two of the last, aud all 
clasped hands around a table. Jones says it was 
delightful. He squeezed the little hands, and when 
an unusually loud knock startled the circle, the little 
hands squeezed Jones. Sniffkins, who is so skep- 
tical that his father don’t believe him, was the first 
to ask questions. ‘‘ Where was L born?” asked Suiff. 
“In the poorhouse.” Sniff's turn-up nose waxed 
red, ‘ Correct,” said Jones, ‘ How many children 
have we inthe family?” “Nine.” Here a dispute 
arose as to whether the spirit rapped eight or nine. 
So Sniff asked again, ‘‘ How many children have 1?” 
“ One,” was the reply. ‘Probably correct again,” 
remarked Jones. Here Mr. Snitfkins arose in a 
wrath, slapped his beaver on with a bang, and re- 
tired. “The circle is not harmonious,” said the 
medium, in a deep, sepulchral voice. Jones thought 
it was, as he pressed the little hands. ‘“ Let me ask 
a question,” said a vinegary old lady. ‘Is the spirit 
of my husband present?” ‘He is.’ ‘Are you 





happy, John, without me?” “Very happy.” 
“Where are you?” “In -” John’s relict 
looked at the di The di smiled. He 





looked asif he had the toothache. The circle laughed, 
whereupon Jvhn’s relict seized the lamp and hurled 
it at the medium. It broke over his devoted head, 
and left the circle in darkness. Jones says a spirit 
kissed him. He tried to seize the spirit, and caught 
one of the pretty girls about the waist, whereupon 
there were screams. In the meantime, Jones was 
aware of a faurivus engagement on his right. A light 
was produced, when it was found that John’s relict 
had seized a venerable Cob, mistaking him for the 
medium. They were separated, when the “ mejum,” 
with the coal-vil dripping over his woe-begone coun- 
tenance, said, “ the circle must be broken up; it was 
not harmonious.” 





“WHO PESE DESE LOCAL EDITORS?” 


Detective Larry Hazen was met recently by a 
keeper of a beer saloon, who was laboring under con- 
siderable apparent excitement. Recognizing Hazen, 
he stepped up to him with the exclamation: 

“* Who pese dese wot you calls local editors?” 
“They pick up items,” said the officer, ‘‘ dead-head 
into shows, etc.” 

“Dey pick up items! I tink so. Is gold watch 
items? Is sixty tollar items? Hey?” 

He was asked to explain what he meant, which he 
did as follows: 

* Dis morning I was drinkin’ lager mit mine friends 
all the wile in mine saloon, and in gomes a young 
man wat dere never was already—and he pulls out a 
leetle sheepskin pook and a lead bencil, and he says 
he pees local editors, and he wants me to tell him all 
vot there wos pout the row mit mine peer saloon last 
night. . 

“JT asks him wot kind o’ business he was to that 
row, by tam, wot kind o’ right? ; 

“Und he says he reports um in de papers. Sol 
tell him all wot 1 don’t know pout the rows vot some 
tam rowdies tries to kickout of mine saloon last night. 
Und mine poarders gets around and dells more tings 
vot 1 recollects, und de nice young man, he sticks em 
down in his sheepskin pook mit his lead bencil. Den 
he trinks glass lager, which he don’t let himself pay 
for, by tam, (I felt sure as never was he one little 
newspaper fellow when he didn’t make pay mit my 
lager; but dat makes notting tifference; der’s no 
brinciple in dat,) und den he goes out, and I don’t 
sees him again all de wile. 

* Den one of my poarders he finds himself stolen 
away from his gold watch, py tam; und my neighbor 
Schmitt, he found sixty tollar wat he hadn’t got.” 

“The nice young man, who pretended to be a local 
editor, was a pickpocket,” said Hazen, “ who took 
that means to carry on his trade, and he succeede.l 
pretty well if he got a gold watch and sixty dollars.” 

“Ttinks he succeeded pretty well, mine Got! De 
next time a man gomes in my saloon mit his tam 
sheepskin pencil and lead pook, und says he is a 
local editors, py tam, he don’t comes in.” 


A SHARP WIDOW. 


This comes from California:—A short time agoa 
widow lady, residing in a village not a thousand 
miles from here, put up her house at a rafile, and 
very soon disposed of the tickets, all feeling disposed 
to assist her. The evening arrived for the raffle to 
come off, and the house was won by a gentleman who 
thought himself furtunate in obtaining 
so cheap. The next day he applied! for pussession 
and a title to the property. What was his surprise 
when he was coolly informed that it was unuecessary 
to give any written title to the house—that there it 
was, an to take it; and the sooner the better, as 
she was anxious to build another on the spot where 
it stood. The winner discovered that he had drawn 
an elephant—he had a house, but no lot. 
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Stupid people may eat, but shouldn’t talk. Their 
mouths would do well as banks of deposit, but not as 





Brusca has his entree at all cabinet councils. 


banks for the issue of notes, 
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old man, as hi 
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the gallant yo 
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three score y. 
upon his brou 
and their « 
heavy at hi» 
mind ran back 
vanished time, when he had been as 
youngster as the gayest of them. 
It was in those wild days that he con 
tention of running away to sea, as a goo 
foolish lads do every day to their ow: 
But, in the captain’s case, there was al 
cuse; for, in the first place, he was a S: 
and a wild sea-lotiging ran in his very b! 
in him the making of a grand sailor; a: 
7 the Widow Flower, who had but a feeble 
fitness of things, had determined to app 
to the coffin-maker of the neighboring v 
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recoiled with dislike. 
He had a mild contempt for people 
tamely submit to live, and die, and be | 
land, when close at hand was the bound 
whose changeful waves one might float ; 
end, and have, at last, a winding -sheet 
that kings might envy, the everlasting 
him in remembrance, and the many-voic 
sing chorals above him forever. 
And so it happened that Martin, who w 
late at breakfast, was, one morning, later 
He did not come at all, until some ten y 
wards, when he walked in as com ly a: 
just come down from the little attic in res; 
mother’s cail, 
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one of Branch; and around her were a ho. 
Branches, diluted blondes, as much alike a 
differing only in the unimportant item of 
there, at the head of the table, was the 
coffin-maker himself. 

Captain Flower distributed his curious): 
shells and corals from the South Seas, his s): 


Sea again as quickly as possible. Nor did 
home again for fifteen years, when his « 


> perhaps, have been as brief as the first, ) 


accident to which all are, in a greater or k 
liable. The captain fell in love! 

The brown maidens of the South Seax 
tiny-footed Chinese girls, had made no i: 
upon him, buat, when Cecil’s dove-like eyes . : 
into his, and her little hand came flutteri: » 
his own large brown one, he surrendered 
tion, and just as soon as the captain could bi. 
that delightful consummation they were m: 

And now began that long endurance, t 
patient waiting and hoping, alternating w 
breaking dread, that fills the lives of hundre 
men all along the shores of the treacherous, 
sea. The annals of hervic self sacrifice, the 
romance, have nothing finer, or more touct 
the simple daily lives of these women who F 
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